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Another crisis. . chance of 


peace . . . @ business outlook ap- 


praisal.... Congress divided. Big- 
ger old-age pensions. 








NE more critical period, both at home and 

() abroad, lies just ahead. 

At home, recovery is due either to catch 
xr to fail to catch hold as Government 
ng approaches a peak. Full effect of 

Government “investment” is about to be felt. 

Abroad, the question of war or of another 
te of peace faces a decision. The era of 
conquest by bluff is approaching an end. 

Best informed of the Government’s outlook 
ppraisers are hesitant about hazarding an 
inion on the outcome of either test. 
‘Uncertainty in Europe is catching re- 
, in this country at critical time, just 
transition must be made from the sup- 


res} 





covery 


when 

port of Government spending to the support 
of private spending, if that transition is to 
be made. In 1936, the bonus played, in re- 


verse, the role that war threats may play 
now. Both interfered with planning. 

Assurance of all-around disaster is to be 
the chief deterrent to an order that would 
touch off general European war. This as- 
surance still weights the outlook slightly on 
the side of armed peace. 





* * * 
The business outlook is blurred by accu- 
mulating handicaps. 


Europe is one. Unhealthy antagonism be- 
tween the Executive and Congress makes up 
another. A third is caused by uncertainty 
over spending policies, farm policies, tax 


Out of that situation is growing a new 
hesitancy. Even so, the best outlook esti- 
mate is as follows: 

Barring war: A slow rise in the rate of 
industrial activity and of trade during the 
second quarter of the year, with a more 
rapid rise in the second half. Really vig- 
orous*recovery is difficult to see at this stage. 
Impetus of Government spending is pretty 
much spent, and private spending must pro- 
vide the future recovery. 

In event of war: A period of shock with 
probability of some panicky liquidation. 
However, orderly mobilization of British and 
French resources, totaling about four bil- 
lion dollars here, could be expected. Spend- 
ing of those resources would lead to a vigor- 

increase in industrial activity. This 
means an initial shock and a later boom. 


* * ~ | 

’ . . . | 
Congress is becoming torn by sectional and_ | 
group dissensions. Emotion rather than | 


calm deliberation is tending to decide issues. 
A period of give and take suggests: 

Cotton: An export subsidy, supported by 
the White House, is most likely of approval. 
Cost, $100,000,000, instead of $200,000,000 for 
added cash subsidies to cotton growers. Sub- | 


Sidized exports- in wheat, now promised in 

cotton, bear resemblance to German export 

Subsidies. Germans manipulate currency, | 
United States manipulates price. 
Social Security: Increased benefit pay- | 
ments, to start in 1940 instead of 1942, will | 
get approval. The pay-roll tax increase, 


sched iled for January 1, 1940, is to be de- | 
‘ayed ‘wo years; eventually must rise higher 
‘aan scheduled. (See Newsgram, Page 3.) 

Tax Immunity: The way is opened for | 
action by Congress, without a constitutional 
amendment, to end tax immunity for income 
State and local sécurities. More than 

,000 in revenue lies in this field. No 
‘ction is in prospect at this session; but tax- 
‘tee bond privileges are on the way out. 

Labor: Approval is due for wage and hour 
act amendment exempting all earners of $200 
*month or more from maximum work-week 
‘ontrols, Wagner act amendment is narrow- 
‘ng toward three points: 1, A five-man, in- 
“ead of three-man, labor board; 2, a new 
“ehnition of bargaining unit to give more 
peray to craft organization; 3, a grant of 
"ight of petition to employers wanting to 
“ermine bargaining unit by election. 

Farm controls: The trend, definitely, is 


toward ne: . . ae 

_ a price fixing in major commodities but 
With n . . 

5 no chance of approval this session. 
e 


~ ators will restore $250,000,000 parity pay- 
pe voted down by Representatives. Ris- | 
depres demands are a major pressure for 
© prices, involving hidden subsidies. 
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What Happens If We Corner World Supply? 


gold and because European investors sought to , German Reichsbank, last week declared, in ef- 


NCE more an avalanche of gold is descend- 

ing on this country from abroad. 

These new shipments of gold differ from 
shipments in the past in that they represent a 
much larger proportion of gold from European 
governments that want to put their holdings in 
a safe place. 

Switzerland, The Netherlands, the Scandi- 
navian countries and other small nations in 
Europe, seeing what happened to Czechoslo- 
vakia’s gold, are sending their deposits here for 
safe keeping. Germany—having thrown a 
scare into other nations by taking the Czech 
gold—disclaims any desire to take more now. 

On one steamer alone — the United States 
Liner “Manhattan”— a 56-million-dollar ship- 
ment of gold was brought to this country last 
week—the largest amount of gold ever sent to 
this country from Europe on a single ship. The 
same day the French Liner ‘Normandie” 
docked at New York with a 28-million-dollar 
shipment. 


_ 100 MILLIONS A WEEK 

Treasury officials are wondering how long 
the new period of peak shipments will last. 
Already gold is coming into this country at a 
rate of more than 100 million dollars a week, 
or enough to bring all the world’s gold to this 
country in three years. 

The new shipments of gold are coming to 
this country despite the fact that America 
already has more than 15 billion dollars in gold, 
or 58 per cent of the monetary gold of the 
world and vastly more than it needs. 

The pictogram above tells in part the story 
of the amazing growth of America’s supply of 
gold. 

Shown by the pictogram is the fact that in 
March, 1929, all the gold in the United States 
totaled 202 million ounces valued at only a little 
more than four billion dollars. If all that gold 
could have been cast into one gold bar it would 
have made a bar 20 feet square at the base and 
28 feet high. 

Between 1929 and Jan. 31, 1934, there was a 
slight loss in America’s gold supply, as the 
United States sought to protect the dollar. 

But then on Feb. 1, 1934, President Roose- 
velt raised the price of gold in terms of dollars 
in an effort to produce a general rise in the 
price level. 

The increase in the value of gold thus far has 
failed to cause a rise in commodity prices. But 
it did enable Europeans and other foreigners to 
exchange their gold for 70 per cent more dol- 
lars than this gold would have brought before 
the devaluation of the dollar. 

The result is that this country’s gold supply, 
both because of the attractive price offered for 


+ 


ship their gold far away from European war 
dangers, increased to 431 million ounces on 
March 23, raising the height of the gold bar to 
61 feet. 

What does this drain of gold to the United 
States mean to the rest of the world? 

An immediate result has been an increase in 
gold production to about 1.2 billion dollars an- 
nually, or nearly twice as much as in the ’20’s. 

Thus, of the more than seven billion dollars 
in gold sent this country from abroad since 
1934, five billion dollars came from new produc- 
tion. 


HOLDINGS OF METAL ABROAD 

The supply of gold held by foreign govern- 
ments and central banks is estimated at ap- 
proximately 12 billion dollars now, or about the 
same as in 1934 at the start of the gold move- 
ment to the United States. 

But this supply is unevenly distributed. 
While the United States, England and France 
have more than three-fourths of all the gold, 
the three Fascist countries of Germany, Italy 
and Japan have to get along with only about 3 
to 4 per cent of the gold. : 

Dr. Walther Funk, the new president of the 
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fect, that Germany, through its barter system 
of carrying on foreign trade, can get along 
without a supply of gold. 

Will the inflow of gold continue? 

Secretary Morgenthau in a recent letter to 
Senator Wagner, chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Senate, pointed out 
there is little chance that the gold inflow will 
stop as long as European war preparations con- 
tinue to require increasing amounts of Amer- 
ican materials and as long as America contin- 
ues to offer a safe haven for frightened capital. 

Monetary experts even admit that it is en- 
tirely possible—especially if a major war 
should break out—for the United States to get 
all the gold in the world. 

Just what this country would do in such an 
event has high Government officials puzzled. 
The gold would have to be stored until after the 
war and then, unless the United States under- 
took to refinance the rest of the world, the 
country might wake up to find that gold was 
just an ordinary commodity—useful for filling 
teeth, in making ornaments or for other non- 
monetary purposes. 

Who owns the vast gold holdings of the 
United States ? 

In the last analysis the gold is owned by the 
Federal Reserve Banks. The Treasury holds 
the gold on deposit for the banks and issues 
gold certificates against it which the banks can 
use as reserves against deposits. 


USES OF GOLD IN TRADE 

The gold is useful only to the extent that it is 
needed to settle international trade balances or 
to meet legal reserve requirements against de- 
posits and currency in circulation. 

The gold received above the amount needed 
for these purposes merely adds to the expenses 
of the banks and increases the potential base 
for dangerous credit expansion. 

Is there any way of putting this excess gold 
to work? 

Proposals are being made frequently in Con- 
gress to develop some means of issuing cur- 
rency against the idle gold. Other proposals 
suggest using gold to revive foreign lending. 

But since gold is the property of the banks 
and gold certificates already have been issued 
against it, any further issue of currency would 
be printing-press money backed only by the 
word of the Government. 

Secretary Morgenthau in his correspondence 
with Senator Wagner re-emphasized that the 
Treasury plans to continue its present policy 
of buying all the gold offered it at a price of 
$35 an ounce as being preferable to any avail- 
able alternative. 
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Economy cuts . . . cotton prob- 
lems . . . labor legislation . . . RFC 
and loans to business. 











CONOMY efforts are being reflected in- 
creasingly in national developments. 
Once more the House voted to determine 
| the amount of money WPA is to have for 
the remaining three months of this fiscal 
| year. An additional 100 million dollars was 
| granted, 50 million dollars less than Presi- 
| dent Roosevelt requested. A little earlier in 
| the week the House also approved a resolu- 
tion authorizing the Appropriations Com- 
| mittee to investigate WPA and develop a 
relief policy for future guidance in legisla- 
tion. 
| The action of the House was followed by 
| an announcement from WPA Administrator 
F. C. Harrington that 200,000 persons will be 
dropped from WPA rolls April 8, or 100,000 
more than would have been dropped had 
Congress granted all the money requested. 
By a close vote the House disapproved of 
the provision in the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Bill of 1940 to pay out a quarter of a 
billion dollars in farm price parity payments. 
In the Senate the efforts of the economy 
bloc resulted in a reduction from 100 million 
to 40 million dollars in the authorization for 
purchase of strategic war materials needed to 
prepare our national defenses. 


BATTLE OVER COTTON 

Not economy efforts but a difference of 
viewpoint as to what should be done about the 
cotton problem led to the marking out of 
lines of conflict for another legislative battle. 

President Roosevelt announced a plan for 
| direct export subsidy of cotton and its manu- 
factured products as the best means to regain 
the cotton market which has been lost since 
production control was begun in 1933 and to 
enable the release of government loan cotton 
for foreign sale. 

Opposition to the program developed al- 
most immediately. Later a substitute legis- 
lative program to provide a subsidy for cotton 
on the domestic market, sponsored by the cot- 
ton bloc Senators, was approved by the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee. 

_ In the field of taxation, an important de- 
cision of the Supreme Court opened the pos- 
| sibility of new tax levies affecting the 3,700,- 
| 000 Federal, State and local government em- 
ployes. 
The Court, in a decision upholding the 
| right of New York State to tax a Federal em- 
| [Continued on Page 3, Col. 1] 
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HERE TO STAY 


Czech Minister Hurban, who refused to sur- 

render his legation to German embassy officials, 

tells Washington press correspondents he is here 

to stay and will continue the fight for revival of 
the Czechoslovak Republic. 
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THE NEW FIELDS 
FOR INCOME TAX 


WashingtonWhispers 
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Picking “Assistant Presidents’ ...A Snag for Brazil Pact... 
Mr. Eccles vs. Budget Balancers ... Consumers and Prices 


Three out of six new jobs as “ad- 
ministrative assistants” to the 
President, each to carry $10,000 
a year, are already spoken for 
and are likely to be filled soon 
after Congress completes pass- 
age of the Government seas 
ization plan. Reported to be the 
three lucky first choices are 
Tommy Corcoran, Charles West 
and Ben Cohen. A “passion for 
anonymity” is the first require- 
ment of the new jobs. 


x*r* 


The younger New Deal group 
around the White House are 
jumping enthusiastically on the 
Douglas-for-President band- 
wagon. So far there is nothing 
to show that Mr. William O. 
Douglas will not be perfectly 
contented on the Supreme Court, 


+ 


serve Board Chairman, for what 
they think was a neat, turning of 
the trick in what had looked like 
an impossible job. Mr. Eccles 
answered critics of his theories 
by asking Congress to balance 
the Federal Government’s budget 
at once. Immediately budget 
balancers were on the defensive. 


el 


A conscious effort is being made 
to wind up the present session 
of Congress before the King and 
Queen of England visit Wash- 
ington in June. There is official 
concern over the possibility that 
this occasion may inspire a burst 
of oratory on the subject of war 
debts, and British- American 
naval understandings. 


x * * 


+ 


planation of recent Administra- 
tion policy. Both Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Eccles have emphasized 
to the public that national lead- 
ership is now a responsibility of 
Congress. If this idea can be 
sold, then Congress, and not the 
New Deal, would be the goat of 
an election-year depression. And 
prominent among the goats 
would be anti-New Deal Con- 
gressional leaders with White 
House ambitions. 
: 2 4 

Private polls reveal that Con- 
gress probably would vote to 
repeal the Neutrality Act if the 
President insisted on outright 
repeal. The general expectation 
is that the President will not ask 
for more than Senator Pittman’s 
cash and carry measure. Final 


+ 


existing old-age pension obliga- 
tions eventually are going to 
require pay-roll taxes of more 
than 10 per cent. Health insur- 
ance could add importantly to 
pay-roll tax requirements. 


_* *& * 


The White House, the State 
Department and the Treasury 
are a bit disillusioned over the 
first results of this country's 
first venture into political lend- 
ing, as Brazilian politics has put 
Oswaldo Aranha, Brazil’s for- 
eign minister, on the defensive 
at home. Word seeping back 
frome Rio de Janeiro is to the 
effect that the government there 
is not happy over the idea of 
resuming service on debt held in 
this country. 
x «we * 





Restricting the field of tax ex- 
emptions. Effects of a court ruling. 
New Policy in making. 











HAT will be the effect of the Supreme Court 

decision enabling Federal and Staté govern- 
ments to tax the salaries of each other’s em- 
ployes? 

Solicitor General Robert Jackson considers the 
decision one of the most significant ever handed 
down. 

Does such significance attach to the amount 
of revenue made available to the governments? 
Does it mean that budgets can be balanced? 

The Federal Government now can levy income 
taxes on the two and one-half million employes 
of States, counties cities and towns. But the 
yield will be small, because these salarics aver- 
age under $1,500. The Treasury estimates the 
potential yearly revenue at sixteen million dol- 
lars, which is considerably less than the Gov- 
ernment spends in a single day. 


What States Would Get 


From Federal Employes 


In turn, the State governments can levy in- 
come taxes on Federal employes whose legal resi- 
dence is within their boundaries. But again the 
yield will be small. There are more than a mil- 
lion Federal employes, counting the Army and 
Navy, and the average salary is about $1,800. 
However, only 33 States have income tax laws. 

Thus the decision does not attain significance 
through its dollars-and-cents value to any Fed- 
eral or State government. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter emphasized a more 
significant aspect of the decision when, in writ- 
ing his separate concurring opinion, he referred 
to “an important shift in constitutional doc- 
trine.” 

The Frankfurter opinion read, in part: 

“For 120 years this court has been concerned 
with claims of immunity from taxes imposed by 
one authority in our dual system of government 
because of the taxpayers’ relation to the other. 
The basis for the court’s intervention in this 
field has not been any explicit provision of the 
Constitution. ... 

“Chief Justice Marshall gave currency to the 
phrase that ‘the power to tax involves the power 
to destroy’ . This dictum was treated as 
though it were a constitutional mandate. ... 

“The judicial history of this doctrine of im- 
munity is a striking illustration of an occasional 
tendency to encrust unwarranted interpretation 
upon the Constitution and thereafter to consider 
what has been judicially said about the Con- 
stitution rather than to be primanily controlled 
by a fair conception of the Constitution.” 


Effect on Proposals 
to Tax Securities 


This line of reasoning gives rise to the possi- 
bility that the Court might reverse itself on the 
matter of taxing securities of Federal and State 
governments. Income from these securities is 
now exempt from reciprocal] taxation on account 
of court decisions, but either a statute or a new 
court test might change this situation. 

President Roosevelt greeted the decision with 
the remark that it accomplished one-fifth of his 
program for eliminating all exemption and that 
he hoped the court would carry out the other 
four-fifths later. The remark was interpreted to 
mean that elimination of tax-exempt securities is 
the most important part of the Administration 
program. 

A more imrffediate effect of the Court’s deci- 
sion is that it brings three and one-half million 
persons into the group of citizens who are sub- 
ject to income taxes. To that extent, observers 
feel, the decision will stir more widespread pub- 
lic interest in government fiscal policies. 

It remains to be seen however, how many of 
those three and one-half million persons actual 
ly have to pay income taxes 

The bill which has passed the House and been 
reported favorably to the Senate permits the 
Federal Government to tax all-employes of local 

governments. Its passage is considered necessary 
in order to prevent retroactive taxation of these 
persons 


The new gauge of dumping poli- 
cies and price stabilizing pro- 
grams in agriculture is whether 
or not consumers kick. The fact 
that little complaint has been 
registered against sale of wheat 
to foreigners at prices far under 
the prices paid by Americans is 
leading to pressure for an ex- 
tension of dumping policies not 
only to cotton but to other sur- 
plus commodities. 


outside the field of politics. 
*~e ty 


President Roosevelt is increas- 
ingly irked by what he regards 
as superficial treatment of tech- 
nical subjects—such as taxation 
—by the Washington newspaper | 
correspondents. The complaint 
is that every White House ac- 
tion is viewed from a political 
angle rather than from the angle 
of straight, careful reporting of 
facts. 


xk * 


Marriner Eccles, Federal 
serve Board chairman, is 
ported to have told the President 
quite definitely that another de- 
pression is in the cards for 1940. 
Therein observers find an ex- 


Re- 


x * * , 
re- 





New Dealers who have been try- 
ing to explain spending theories 
to Congress are quietly compli- 
menting Marriner Eccles, Re- | 


approval of the Pittman bill is 
indicated. An investigation now being car- 
ried out quietly by the Securities 
A sharp under-cover battle al- | and Exchange Commission is ex- 
| fveady is under way among Gov- | nected to supply in a few weeks 
ernment agencies that might be additional data as to the need for 
affected by Presidential action developing additional govern- 
in reorganizing governmental | mental credits to small business. 
machinery. Premiums are rising 

on ability to get to the ear of the 
White House or to those indi- 
viduals who have the ear of the 
White House. 

x &* * 

Ardor for the addition of health 
insurance to the Government's 
social security system is cooling 
perceptibly as Treasury officials 
advise the White House that | 


x~ « * 





x * * 


Congress’ efforts at economy, al- 
though so far productive of few 
major savings, have interfered 
with a number of governmental 
programs. Among the appropri- 
ations reported to be in line for 
reduction is that requested for 
antitrust prosecutions by the 
Justice Department. 
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“VACATION”, SPEECHES AND A BLOW AT NAZIS... 
A NEW COAT OF TAN AND ANOTHER GRANDSON 


the President might have tacked up on his 
White house door before leaving for his Geor- 
gia “retreat.” 

Up until the last minute before his departure 
for the short vacation at the “other White 
House” at Warm Springs, there were last-min- 
ute conferences in his small office with advisers 
on taxes, foreign affairs and spending legisla- 
tion. 

And though there will be much time for re- 
laxation in the energizing waters of the 
Foundation’s pool, there will be as much if not 
more time for the Chief Executive to sit con- 
templating a massive bundle of correspondence 
and matters of state. | 


As the Presidential 
Special pulled out of the | 
Capital’s Union Station, | 
the Chief Executive was 


“¢\ONE—Be back in two weeks,” is the sign t 





Harry Hopkins 
Joins the Party 


To Convalesce in gay spirits. To help 


him maintain those spirits his Secretary of 
Commerce, Harry Hopkins, went along. Both 
were in need of some sort of convalescing. The 
President had of late been troubled by a head 





President Roosevelt by leaving for a southern 

vacation missed the full 

cherry blossoms shown here framing the Wash- 
ington Monument. 


* country is going somewhere, but it must de- 
pend for its future progress and prosperity 
very largely on the younger generation, the 
people under 30, the people who have got 
American ideals and are not afraid of trying 
things.” 

Shortly after arriving at the “little White 
House” the President was called to the tele- 
phone and was proudly informed that the 
Roosevelt clan had added another member to 
the younger generation so urgently called on 
by the Chief Executive. The latest member of 
the Roosevelt family, exactly nine pounds, one 
ounce, was delivered to the President’s daugh- 
ter, Anna, wife of Seattle publisher John 
| Boettiger. Representing the President at the 

“blessed event” was the First Lady, who con- 

cluded her Western lecture tour just in time 
to hear the first wail of the Chief Executive’s 


i ™ “= | newest grandson. 
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WHAT THE PRESIDENT MISSED 


Not 24 hours after he 
had forsaken the Iron 
Horse for automobile 
At the Nazis travel, the President was 

already showing signs of 


A Coat of Tan, 
Then New Blast 


glory of the famous 





cold. The Secretary of Commerce had been 
laid low for the last few weeks by a return bout 
with intestinal trouble. 


No one viewed the Presidential departure 
with more favor than Republican House mem- 
ber Bruce Barton. On the day that the Chief 
Executive headed southward, Mr. Barton pro- 
duced an involved set of charts designed to 
prove that whenever the President took a va- 
cation the stock market, the nation’s “business 
barometer,” shot upward; conversely, whenever 
the President went on a speaking tour, the 
“barometer” skidded downward. , By the time 
Mr. Barton had got to the end of his analysis 
the Presidential vacations netted a national 
gain of $14,484,000,000; while the speaking trips 
netted a total loss of $3,162,000,000. 


A Challenge to 
Youth To Try 
New Ideas 


Institute from his automobile, the President re- 

turned to the problems of the South by calling 

| on that national unit to “get out of hock to the 

| North and carry forward the Administration's 

| program of more abundant life.” More specific- 

ally, the President said, “I don’t think that the 

South is so broke that it can’t put its own 

money into Southern enterprises.” | 
At Tuskegee Institute and again at Opelika, 

the President dwelt on the theme of national 

economy as opposed to sectionalism. | 


the invigorating sun. Driving about the coun- 
try roads in his own little manually-operated 
machine, the Chief Executive was beginning to 
take on another healthy-looking tan. 

Not 24 hours after he had begun his vacation, 
sources close to the “little White House” in- 
formed press correspondents quartered down 
the road from the presidential dwelling that 
Nazi aggrandizement constitutes a threat not 
only to the rest of the world, but also to this 
hemisphere. This new blast against ihe Nazi 
regime was so timed that it neatly dovetailed 
with the speech made by Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain in which he warned that British might 
would come to the aid of Poland if that strate- 
gic nation were endangered by the Third 
Reich’s drive to the east. 


At one point the Presi- 
dent delivered a pointed 
challenge to his young 
audience. Stressing the 
responsibility it had to 











Concerned himself about the nation’s 
finances, only differing with Mr. Barton in 


method, the President before departing pro- 


duced a new formula for boosting cotton ex- 
ports—the No. 1 problem of the “Nation’s No. 1 
Economic Problem,” the South. “Dumping,” 
came the taunt of critics. Not really so, replied 
the President. 

Later in the week, while delivering a short 
talk to students of the Alabama Polytechnic 


devise “new methods, new means—experiments, 
if you like—in order to improve the conditions 
during your own lifetime”, the President 
brought gales of laughter when he said: “I 
have been called an imaginative person, an ex- 
perimenter, a seeker of new ideals and, gen- 
erally, when I have been called that, I have been 
called something else that does not sound so 
good.” 


More seriously, he declared: “I believe this 


While native Washingtonians, almost en- 
gulfed by a tourist army, paid homage in a fes- 
tival to the famed cherry blossoms, the Presi- 
dent looked out on that panorama of Georgia's 
pine-topped hills he has come to regard as his 
“second home.” 

Congenial company, good weather, simple 
diversions and the quiet for concentrated work 
were what the President called for. No more 
nor less did he receive from an obliging fate, 

DerEK Fox 
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COTTON SMILE 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace flashes a b; 

smile to cameramen after a White House . 

which resulted in the President's announcemen: 

of a plan to aid cotton exports through a new 
subsidy formula. 
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COTTONS ILLS: 
TWO ‘CURES’ 


A new argument over cotton. What 
the President proposes and the Seno- 
Subsidized marketing 





tors oppose. 








JAR preparation abroad—with nations g 


gling to become self-sufficient—is conti g 


to play hob with American agriculture. 

Of all American agriculture, the branch 
affected by this trend to “autarchy” is t! 
cotton growing. Cotton today is in a tang! 
is stirring both President Roosevelt and Co: 
to argument and to action. 

Troubles of that product are costing Amé 
taxpayers immense amounts of money and 
threatening the livelihood of millions of ind 
uals. 

Those individuals, if they are to make a 
from cotton, need an income of at least 10 ce) 
a pound, They need markets for at least 12 
000 bales of cotton at that price. 
cents a pound they are able to find an outlet f 
barely 10,000,000 bales and that outlet is na x 


ing. Exports, once 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 bales, now 


are less than 4,000,000 bales. 


But at this time, with a new crop of cott g0- 


ing into the ground, the American taxpayers 
have nearly $700,000,000 invested in cotton from 
past crops that is unsold. This investn 


covers 11,500,000 bales, or nearly a year’s crop 
What to do? 


The New Proposals 
To Solve Cotton Problem 


President Roosevelt, on the advice of H 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, is proposing 
that the following steps be taken: 

1. That Government loans, stabilizing 
prices at about 8.3 cents, be continued, but 
cotton growers be paid a nominal amount | 
duce them to release cotton now held under 
and that this cotton be sold for export at 
6.5 cents a pound. The expectation is that 
ports can be raised by this method to 6,00 
bales a year against the present 4,000,000 
cost of from $60,000,000 to $90,000,000. 

2. That American textile interests be pro 
by tariff increases against imports of 
goods made from the American cotton tha! 38 
sold to foreigners at the lower price tha S 
offered to Americans, and that American ' 
interests be paid a subsidy on exports to 
them to compete in foreign markets wil 
eigners. 

A southern cotton bloc in the Senate 
this plan on the ground that it offers cot 
foreigners at a cheaper price than it i 
to Americans. They propose instead: 

1. That 3,000,000 bales of cotton, nov 
under loan, be sold back to cotton grower 
price of 3 cents a pound, on condition tl 
growers reduce production below the 
acreage for 1939 to cempensate for the 
they buy. This move would entail a cos 
Government of at least seven cents a pou 
$105,000,000 for the 3,000,000 bales 

2. That in lieu of a price-stabilizing loan « 
1939 crop now going into the ground 
growers be,promised a new subsidy of thr 
a pound on the production from the acres 
they plant under the soil conservation pro 
This would be a payment of three cents a pv 
on about 12,000,000 bales or $180,000,000. 


Why the President 


Opposes Program 


President Roosevelt opposes this plan © 
ground that it would cost $285,000,000 and wo 
give no assurance that the export of 
would be enlarged. 

Both plans involve revived American com 
tion to regain lost foreign markets for cot! : 

One plan—the President’s—seeks to [esas 
markets by subsidized exports, or dumping. 
other plan—the Senators’—seeks to regain ‘*" 
kets by removing the price-pegging loan an¢ oY 
then subsidizing the income of growers. 

tting odds are on eventual approval 
plan offered by Mr. Roosevelt, even though 
plan involves what is recognized as a iu 
undermining of the program of reciproc: 
agreements with their.emphasis on 
free-flowing world trade. 6c: 


mal- 
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Continued From Page 1.) 
ploye of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, wiped out the old 
theory of immunity of Federal 
and State salaries from intergov- 
ernmental income taxation. 

The scope of Congress’ action 
in regard to labor legislation be- 
came more clearly outlined dur- 
ing the week when the Senate 
Education and Labor Committee 
yoted unanimously to begin hear- 
ings April 11 on controversial 
amendments which have been 
proposed to the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

A bill was introduced in the 
House to amend the Wages and 
Hours Law to exempt white col- 
lar workers receiving $200 or 
more a month from the maximum 
hours provisions and to make 
certain other adjustments in the 
Act recommended by Elmer F. 
Andrews, Wages and Hours Ad- 
ministrator. 

Also of importance in the labor 
field was the action of a Federal 
Court of Appeals granting seven 
steel companies a temporary in- 
junction to prevent the Govern- 
ment from enforcing labor stand- 
ards provisions in connection 
with Government contract work. 

President Roosevelt in the lat- 
ter part of the week went to 
Warm Springs, Ga., for a 10-day 
vacation. 

Before he left, Mr. Roosevelt 
nominated Fred Herbert Brown, 
former Senator from New Hamp- 
shire: to be Comptroller General, 
a post which has been vacant for 
three years. Also he disclosed 
his approval of Navy Department 
plans for construction of two 45,- 
000 ton battleships, which will 
rank as the largest in the world. 

An optimistic note in the news 
of the week was provided by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hopkins in 
the report that income of indi- 
viduals in the United States was 
larger and cost of living was 3 
per cent lower during the first 
two months of this year than in 
the corresponding period in 1938. 

At the RFC, Chairman Jesse 
Jones, along with his report on 
operations of his agency, sent a 
letter to business men admonish- 
ing them not to turn down any 
reasonable requests for loans. 

As the week closed, the chang- 
ing status of affairs in Europe 
was reflected in this country by 
our Government's recognition of 
the Franco Government in Spain, 
in the long-drawn-out 
Civil Was, and the 
President's lifting of the em- 
bargo on shipments of arms, am- 


munition and implements of war 
to Spain, 


victors 
Spanish 

















Leomsqraza: BIGGER PENSIONS FOR MORE OF THE AGED: 


— 


SPECIFIC answer to the wide- + ments scheduled by that system are + 


spread demand for more liberal 
old-age pensions—an answer bear- 
ing the approval of President Roose- 
velt, of the Treasury and of the So- 
cial Security Board—now is before 
Congress for approval. 
This answer is in the form of a 
new schedule of payments for those 
workers, now included within the 





What proposed changes 
in old-age benefits 
mean for the individual. A 


will 


start on widows’ pensions. 
The prospect for sharply 
higher pay-roll taxes. 











old-age insurance system, who re- 
tire after next January 1. Also, the 
answer includes a new system of 
benefits for widows of insured work- 
ers who die after next January 1. 

With the terms now laid down for 
consideration of Congress, this Gov- 
ernment hopes to be able to relieve 
the political pressure for old-age 
pension panaceas. 

Likewise, with changes in the ba- 
sic principle of financing the old- 
age insurance system, tie Govern- 
ment hopes to meet employer criti- 
cisms of the present insurance pro- 
gram, 

At this stage, the executive branch 
of the Government is proposing es- 
sentially the following two vital 


| Changes in its social security system: | 


1. It is proposing to modify very 
importantly the full reserve system, 
under which each individual is sup- 
posed to build a reserve sufficiently 
large—through pay-roll tax pay- 


ments—to support himself in retire- | 


ment after the age of 65. This modi- 
fication is seen partly in a sugges- 


| tion to Congress that it delay for at 


least two years the pay-roll tax in- 


crease scheduled to take effect next 
; January 1, and that it place the sys- 


tem more on a pay-as-you go basis. 


Changes Increase 


Cost of Program 


2. It is proposing to increase very 
materially the payments to old per- 


| sons retiring during the early years 


| cost very substantially. 


of the insurance system’s operation, 
and to start payments on January 1, 
1940, rather than on January 1, 1942, 
as now called for. In addition, the 
proposal is made that widows re- 


ceive important benefits on the death | 
of insured workers. 


These two changes do not reduce 
the cost of the old-age insurance 
program. Rather, they increase that 
Neither do 
the proposed changes involve a per- 
manent reduction in the size of the 
tax needed to support the old-age in- 
surance system. That tax, or “con- 
tribution,” now 2 per cent of pay 


| rolls—with 1 per cent borne by em- 


ployer—will need to rise to the 6 per 
cent contemplated by the existing 
law. In addition, the Government’s 
actuaries estimate, there will need to 
be a further tax, equal at least to 4 
per cent of pay rolls, to meet obli- 
gations now incurred. 

Thus: The insurance system that 


| Congress is asked to approve will 


| 10 per cent of pay rolls if the pay- 


call eventually for a tax of at least 
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to be made. The suggestion now is 
that part of this cost be met by gen- 


eral taxation rather than by a flat. | 


tax on pay rolls. By 1955—or 15 


years from the first payments—the | 
annual outlays for benefits to re- | 


tired workers and to widows of in- 
sured workers will amount, under 
proposed schedules, to $2,320,000,000. 
This total eventually will rise much 
higher than that. 

Changes now proposed do not af- 
fect the existing program of old-age 
assistance. This program is distinct 
from the program of old-age insur- 
ance. It concerns the indigent aged 
--those older than 65 and not within 
the old-age insurance system. 


The Federal Government will 





maich State government assistance 


to the aged 
month, or a total of $30 a month, 
depending on need. 

Old-age insurance 


payments, as 


they are contemplated in the exist- | 


ing law and as they would be af- 
fected by the changes proposed by 
the Administration, can be com- 
pared with the payments now made 
to the indigent aged. Insurance 
payments are based, not on need, 
but upon past earnings of the indi- 
vidual. The schedule of payments 
will vary with the average monthly 
earnings and with the length of cov- 
erage under the system. 


Proposed Payments 
To Retired Workers 


Thus, as one example, there would 
be the case of a worker with an aver- 
age monthly wage of $50 for the 
years that he had been covered by 
the insurance program. In this case 
the payments would be as follows: 


Years of Present Suggested plan 
coverage plan Single Married 

3 Nothing $20.60 $30.90 

5 $15.00 21.00 31.50 

10 17.50 22.00 33.00 

20 22.50 24.00 36.00 

30 27.50 26.00 39.00 

40 32.50 28.00 40.00 


In this case, the worker with three 
years of earnings retiring at 65 on 
January 1, 1940, would get no 
monthly payment under the existing 
law. However, if the law is changed 
as proposed, he would—if single— 
get $20.60 a month and, if married, 
$30.90 a month for the remainder of 
his life. 

If this worker retired in 1942— 
after five years of earnings—he 
would get $15 a month whether sin- 
gle or married. Under the proposed 
plan he would get $21 a month if 
single and $31.50 a month if married. 
In other words the new plan offers 


more attraction than does the pro- | 


indigent up to $15 a | 





Arthur J. Altmeyer 


Harris & Ewing 





Rep. Robert L. Doughton 


Underwood & Underwood 


| remeseryes before the House Ways and Means Committee, 
headed by Chairman Doughton, find Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Chairman of the Social Security Board, in favor of liberalization 
of the old-age benefits system. He also would have Federal funds 
granted to States for administration of the unemployment com- 
pensation system raised from 49 million to 80 million. 








gram of old-age assistance with its 


normal maximum payment of $30 a 
month and its requirement that the 
individual must be indigent to get 
the payment. The old-age insurance 
payment is made as a matter of 
right and not as a matter of need. 


How Higher Wages 


Affect the Payments 

Insurance payments rise with the 
average monthly earnings of the in- 
dividual. For example, if the work- 
er had earned an average wage of 
$100 a month, the monthly annuity 
payments on retirement from work 
would be as follows: 


Years of Present Suggested plan 


coverage plan Single Married 
3 Nothing $25.75 $38.63 
5 $17.50 26.25 39.38 
10 22.50 27.50 41.25 
20 32.50 30.00 45.00 
30 42.50 32.50 48.75 
40 51.25 35.00 52.50 


In other words, the higher paid 
worker retiring next January 1—if 
married—would get $38.63 a month 
for life, as against no payment under 
the present law or a possibility of $30 
a month as a maximum if indigent 
and able to qualify. As the years go 
by and the worker builds up a rec- 
ord of earnings, the size of the 
monthly payment to which he will 
be entitled, if Congress approves the 
suggested changes in existing law, 
will rise. 

The largest payments will go to 


workers who have an earnings rec- | 
ord averaging $250 a month or more, | 


At that level of earnings the maxi- 
mum annuity payments go into ef- 
fect. Taking the case of a man with 
this earnings record, the following 
schedule of monthly payments would 


apply: 

Years of Present Suggested pian 
coverage plan Single Married 

3 Nothing $41.20 $61.80 

5 $25.00 42.00 63.00 

10 37.50 44.00 66.00 

20 56.25 48.00 72.00 

30 68.75 52.00 78.00 

40 81.25 56.00 84.00 
Under existing law no distinction 


made between’ married workers 
retire at the age of 65 and sin- | 





gle individuals who retire. 
posed change would reduce the pay- 
ment to single individuals in the 
longer service brackets and would in- 
crease the payments to a married 
worker retiring. Thus a married 
man who retires receives 50 per cent 
more than a single man. 


Under the existing law there is 
provision for a lump-sum payment to 
the estate of a worker who dies 
while covered by the insurance. 

Now it is proposed to remove pro- 
vision for a lump sum payment and 
to provide widow benefits on a 
monthly basis. Thus, if a retired 
worker dies when receiving an annu- 
ity of $25.75 a month, his widow 
would receive a benefit monthly 


The pro- # equal to three-quarters of the hus- 


band’s annuity, or $19.31 a month 
for the remainder of her life. 


In addition to old-age retirement 
benefits, benefits are planned also 
for younger widows with minor chil- 
dren. 

For example, if a young worker, 
covered by the insurance system, 
dies, leaving a wife and two children 


+ 


WHAT RETIRED WORKERS AND DEPENDENTS WILL GET 


The schedule of widow benefits now + 
proposed is as follows: 


+- 


Short of the estimated annual pay- 
ments to be reached ir 1955 and 
smaller than those for 1950. So pay- 
roll taxes either will need to rise 
above 6 per cent or some other source 
of revenue must be found. 

















Average 
Monthly 
| Wage of One Two Three 
worker Child Children Children 
$50 $25.00 $35.00 $40.00 
100 31.25 43.75 50.00 
150 37.50 52.50 60.00 
250 50.00 70.00 80.00 


ments to widows of workers who die 
| after January 1, 1940, the Treasury 
| estimates that an outlay of 175 mil- 


on January 1, 1940, or thereafter, the | 


widow would receive, under the new 
plan, monthly payments equal 


to | 


three-quarters of the benefits that | 
would have been due on the basis | 


of the husband’s wage credits. She 
would receive this benefit until the 
children reached the age of 16, or 
the age of 18 while attending school. 


In order to meet the proposed pay- 
ments to workers who reach the age 
of 65 during 1940 and who retire, as 
well as to meet the proposed pay- 


lion dollars will be required. The 
next year, payments of 400 million 
dollars are called for and in 1942 the 
volume of payments will be 555 mil-} 





lion if Congress approves. the 
changes. 
Pay-roll tax receipts for old-age 


insurance, minus administrative 
costs, will run slightly above 500 mil-! 
lion. This means that by 1942, outgo 
for old-age insurance will exceed in- 
come from existing pay-roll taxes and 
will call for a rise in those taxes. 

The schedule of income and outgo 
under the proposed system looks like 
this: 

Calendar year 
(in millions of dollars) 


Benefit 

Receipts Payments 
1940 $501 $175 
1941 505 400 
1942 504 555 
1945 1,078 914 
1950 1,751 1,697 
1955 1,849 2,320 


A pay-roll tax amounting to 6 per 
cent of the nation’s pay rolls—the 
maximum to be reached under pres- 
ent law in 1949—would be expected 
to produce about $1,500,000,000 in 
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RIDE IN AMERICA'S 


@ Your Ford dealer invites you during April to 
ride in a Ford car SOQ ADVANCED THAT IT’S 
UTTERLY UNLIKE ANY FORD CAR—OR ANY 
OTHER LOW-PRICE CAR—you have ever known! 
@ Get in and go as your Ford dealer’s guest. You'll 
soon realize that last year’s 34-million-dollar in- 
vestment in NEW EQUIPMENT —plus PRO- 
GRESSIVE ENGINEERING in the world’s largest 
industrial plant—plus Henry Ford’s CONSTANT 
SEARCH FOR IMPROVEMENT—have produced 
AMERICA’S MOST MODERN LOW-PRICE CAR. 
@ You've noticed Ford STYLE LEADERSHIP, of 
course. That same leadership has been carried all 
through the cars — in ROOMY COMFORT and 
RESTFUL QUIET — in QUALITY OF APPOINT- 
MENTS and COMPLETENESS OF EQUIPMENT 
—in POWERFUL HYDRAULIC BRAKES — in 
the superb performance of EIGHT CYLINDERS. 
@ Read the friendly invitation at the right. Then 
telephone your Ford dealer and say, “I’D LIKE A 
RIDE IN THAT SWELL NEW FORD EVERY- 
BODY’S TALKING ABOUT!” 


‘MOST MODERN 
LOW-PRICE CAR! 


During April, America's 


In this fast. 











5 going on 


moving world! 


YOUR FORD DEALER OFFERS A GENEROUS TRADE-IN FOR ANY MAKE CAR—AND EASY TERMS 
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ates with Soe ee cae We pay | The South has withstood the long jife insurance premiums. With the | problem And it is contended that cost of an article is lowered through economies in production, 

40.2, New York pays 30.5. One might the WPA pays workers $600 per year | 2¢Pression better than any other sec- | National policy against us our popu- | Southern people have proved under more people can buy it. And those who can buy it anyway have 
say that New York City is the Na- in the North compared with $360 per | “0M. as shown by every chart of | jation has multiplied by three, our | most adverse conditions their capa- money left to buy other things. — 
tion’s Economic Problem No. 1, if year in the South—and the income trade and a a _, — | wealth by fourteen! And now they | city to attend to their affairs. Fed- | Take the case of the electric refrigerator. In 1927, when the aver- 
cuprent lagic is to be accepted. data is for all families. And remem- | 7°: and it as received less of Fed- ' tell us we are the Nation’s problem | era! interference once destroyed us. age model cost about $350, only 375,000 people bought refrigera- 
: ave bi dis. _ @ral aid in every activity. It could | child! Bankrupted by war, razed 1 handieane have held us hack tors. Ten years later, when improvements in manufacturing had 
2. But it contended that con- er $16,000,000,000 have been dis Federal handicaps have held us bac 
- But it is é ' —— e, | not have done so without relatively to the earth by Reconstruction, and : rs. Remove th nd brought the price down to $170, six times as many people bought them, 
sumer family income in the South is ‘tibuted on this basis since June, for eighty years. Remove them a ] 
s y . : ce ; is obvi. | Superior economic conditions. throttled ever since by an adverse th under South leadership | And thousands who, perhaps, could have paid the higher price, 
so far below the national standard , 1933. Southern real income is obvi The South h & ante the high | the South under Southern lea p | 1 the di se snneel mai 
that it constitutes the South the Na- Usly not less than the national av- me NOU as no’ only te aeh- | National policy, the progress of the | wil show the way to all the country. used the difference to purchase other comforts and conveniences. 7 
; bly ab it. And it | ©St birth rate but its death rate 1s | south under the circumstances pro- | Finall reeing that there is The same has been true of hundreds of other manufactured 
tion’s Economic Problem No. 1. What ; &’age and probably above it 1] th he National Th | VV. Finally, agreeing that re | t 
are the facts? is nearly twice the income received | ower than the * Jona! average. “ne claims its advantages and the | an economic problem peculiar to the | articles. Because industry has developed new products, has improved 
; ' ¢ th | by one-third of the nation. (1937) figures are: Death rate in the | capacity of the Southern people. | South, can it be regarded as the them, has learned to make them less expensive, more millions of cae 

Here is the 1938 statement of the ve ERE Rg ee South 10.8 per thousand; for the IV. It must be considered that the | Nation’s No. 1 Economic Problem? people have been able to buy them. By this process, industry has Not 
President’s National Resources Com- And this notwithstanding we have | ty iteq states 11.2. And death rates ; 

7 ve h . “om wag Ay. | ® population of. 2,500,000 Negro rape . * | South is agricultural, and therefore, How about the problem of induc- | _ been able to provide the American people with the highest stand- Sy 
ocean » xem oe National workers, unskilled, notably low wealth are related to poverty. | improvement of the status must be ing return to the investment by pri- | ard of living in the world. ; . a 9 
ciaeiee 0 612 * ee Senthera av- | producers, competing with all other National Policy | directed to farmer prosperity. The | vate persons of twelve billion dollars General Electric, by applying electricity to the wheels of indus- 
ere e $1 396 » beni $286 unskilled workers. . “ - essence here is that the farmer’s pur- | annually in private enterprise? } try, has pioneered in this progress. It is helping today to provide 

lh the difference at at cent) It is granted that wages in ‘certain Seen as Unfair chasing power cannot be improved How about the problem of return- America with MORE GOODS FOR MORE PEOPLE AT LESS COST. AY 

tit te tl South the Nation’s trades peculiar to certain localities Such are the facts exploding the so long as there is gross disparity be- | ing 11,000,000 persons to normal em- G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred t 
nae le ee | in A ,. | tween prices he receives and prices | ployment—by far the most of them doll pan gers poe ; eer m 
E ic Probl No. 12 We fall in the North are higher—in the theory of the South as the Nation’s | | : ‘ ; ollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
COnOMUC FrOMIEM Ne. 2: he cites ila 1 | he pays. in the North in ratio to population? the fi 
below the group of Mountain States | Manufacture of automobiles, steel | Economic Problem No. 1 as founded , 
e1ow the group , ; : te; Here I present the adverse conse- | How about the problem of lifting th 
b ly $37: below the national aver- | Products, finished goods, for exam- | ypon comparisons of wages and in- , ; 
y Only wt, ; Federal aid | quences to a great agricultural re- | the National real income to $90,000,- s 
by only $286. And we offset the ple, and that this plus Federal aid | come. All figures are derived from : 
age D) ) ‘ . ware 1 gion of ever-increasing costs of gov- | 000,000? It 
small deficiency by lower taxes, short | has lifted the general money wage | official sources and may be verified. aan b ee ¢ adjust ee ae » > eee _ 
winters, abundant gardens, smaller | Jevel in the North above the South- | IL. There is no Nation’s problem | UGRENS LOEUEES SE Ot ORE & S- are ee Te eT ee ee Ne 
fuel bills, lower rents. There is a ern level, | here except the problem of a just | — rs i 


National policy. All else—and that, 
too, I think—is for Southern men 
and women. What is that problem? 

The National policy for eighty 


“The Yeas and Nays” A | 
years has favored other regions and C ontinn 

@ y been adverse to the South. Freight | nnoun ing ‘ 

rates have long been higher in South- . 


TITLE REG. U.S. PAT.OFF, | ern territory than in Northern—an nm 
Editor’s Note: Letters of com- + diseases, insane, deaf, blind, neglected internal tariff for the North and AC rE AND Ol R EFEREN( ‘E NI IAL on 








further significant factor—in that But is it proposed that the South 


toad wt ye tt 


os oe nee rere ~ oe and delinquent children. against the South. The Federal Gov- 
hos t int ed for publication, , 2 — 
wm he to aa ative desire to The ERA in the same period spent in | ernment subsidized great railroad 
have only their initials attached if this county about $140,000, a total of | systems from the West to the North ? F Questions and 
published should be so marked. | $275,000 for relief with only $200,000 col- | _anq not a mile in the South or to A working manual on wage, hour and child labor Official A ers 
en if initial: to b : : ; sei 
el fhmogeleny & oc =| Sa Soe Se oe the South. There were billions in regulation, prepared from official material with a cies 
address given. . | There were less than 1,000 who re- | pensions to Union soldiers, none to From time to time the Gen 
. | ceived relief. Of these 1,000 on relief, less | the South, view to maximum usefulness, Wage and Hour Ref- onl Gamat and Ge daa, . 
j i | than 20 ers and | P ie - 
Plight of Smell Susiness | Sicecwese sai, Tees oe Immense sums have been spent erence Manual will answer the need of employees, — +e Sees ae = 
pgm ylitn pollo Pcpere: yp bes the | Goveleping connie, rivers, and Ree swers to the numerous questions 


employers, unions, government officials, students, arising in regard to the Act. 
who want to know what the Act is, how ne GG HE TIPE GpENS. 


per cent of the relief issued. “ 
13 United States | t: v wah 
page 4 of the March ni S tmew forties Sten. Gobeieentenee bors, and ports serving the North 


News must necessarily be commented ‘ comparatively small sums in the th l P 
vith three surround t hat e layman 
b- 7 Cs ee Oe South. The Congress has maintained 





How many hours constitute a workweek? 


upon. eee a . 
their problem is similar to ours. If the | , : 

Mr. Heimann is very unfair in his re- | oplem is national, as it seems to be, | 8% €xternal tariff policy frankly con- it works, and exactly the effect it has upon them. a, iain te Sk Meet "ies dees 6 
marks when he states that the small | ;: i. not a problem 4f esshine the rich. trived to aid Northern industry at workweek begin? Ger 


















business man cannot obtain loans from | 1, is a question of whether the tax- | “© expense of the South. Rverv ners -oncérned with any ee ee ee Re : : Why does the minimum hourly rate of 
yee J person concerned with any eral subject and is concluded with : ae ) 
the banks because of his bad financial | pavers or the non-taxpayers are going to | Only two American farm products oF chet i all “aS +3 ol pay vary by industries? G 
statement, which indicates he has been | yun the country. | are taxed by the Federal Govern- phase ol employer-employ ce rela- oficial answers to questions W hich Pe does the Act accomplish this varia- 
a poor manager and incapable of mak- ‘ R. E. F.| ment; both are Southern crops: tions should have available full in- have arisen as to the law and its ap- tion? : 7 comput ’ ‘ 
ing a profit. is & 6 | One tobacco—from which as con- formation on all phases of the plication. The answers are sup- Pena a se ——T 
He does not give any reason why the verted into cigarettes the Federal Wage and Hour Act. When the plied by officials of the Wage and oy ere See eo : 
small business man has been unable More Aid for Home Owners? | Government takes one dollar per need arises, this Wage and Hour Hour Division. Must overtime be paid weekly ? 
to make a profit as he did a few years Sir:—Your recent editorial “The Lost | POund; the other cotton, the oil pro- Reference Manual quickly provides : Can an employer reduce wages to meet 
ago, and just why his statement looks | pecade” contained many effective sug- | duced by the seed of which is taxed authoritative information on the 1. How the Wage-Hour Law Operates competition without violating the law? 
bad. He forgets that in a great many | gestions for the relief of the harassed | 2* rates intended to be prohibitive 1: 2 . 2. The Wage and Hour Administration What is the power of an industry com- 
instances the small business man, as | small business man. | when converted into food; not to aw. 3. Minimum Wage Regulation mittee? 
well as many of the larger ones, have I wish to request your editorial sup- | Mention so-called cotton and tobacco HOW AND WHY THE ACT WAS 4. Industry Committees and Wage Or- Do employers have to keep special rec- 
been steadily burdened with new taxes port for the cause of the harassed HOLC | Control taxes—the only crop produc- PASSED ders ords? . 
that just cannot be absorbed in in- home owner who is also a victim of on taxes in the Republic. | ; 5. Maximum Hour and Overtime Reg- Is non-productive labor such as mainte- 
creased prices; therefore, he must, of | the present economic set-back. The Mr. Secretary Wallace says that | Wage and Hour Reference Man- ulation " peneednes whidiies deetien engi- 
° course, show a loss, and, being honesi HOLC regulations were formulated with Federal curtailment of the cotton | ual presents the text at the Fair 6. Coverage and Exemptions neers supervisors ete. exempt ¥ 
he is disclosing all his “payables” rather | the objective of assisting owners of | CTOP was equivalent to providing a | Labor Standards Act. with annota- 7. Investigations dnd Records How A the ws ig . lt -orkers al 
than to try and cover up. He hopes | homes to hold on to their homes, but ™arket for 150,000,000 bushels of | tions and interpretations The 8. Enforcement phos y ages for plece-workers a 
that some day his high taxes will be the rigidity of these rules is operating | Western corn—i. e., $90,000,000 con- | er o% i oe al nA “el 9. Child Labor Regulation rived at. . 
lower or his business better and he will | to pring about a large number of fore- | tTibuted in the midst of the depres- rules and regulations issued unde 10. State Wage and Hour Regulation How are union contracts affected ? 
be able to liquidate his obligations, and | ¢josures throughout the country. sion by Southern cotton farmers to it by the Wage andl Hour Division 11. Text of Law and Regulations What records must be kept by employer 
once again show a_ statement that The HOLC mortgagor, himself a vic- Western corn producers! appear, together with a legislative 12. Topical Index to prove that he is not overworking or 
“might” get him a loan. tim of curtailed earning power and even Consider the section of the farm | history of the law and an officially a underpaying? lil 
If we small business people were |»unemployment in the family group, Control act intended to deprive | authorized popular account of how \ age and Hour Reference Man- Can these records be examined? 
obliged to require and demand of our | must meet high realty taxes, a high | Southern farmers of Federal bene- | the law operates. ual is the most complete source Who may file double penalty suits against 
customers the security that banks de- | HOLC mortgage rate of interest of 5 fits if they increase production in | book on the Fair Labor Standards employers ? , 
mand, and the factories who supply our | per cent, plus the monthly amortization _ Stain, livestock, dairy products or | SPECIAL SUBJECTS COVERED Act. The material is all official and Are “compliance labels” required ? 
orders would do likewise, we would be | of the principal payable in the short | Poultry and eggs for market. .Con- | Since, however, it is a specific authoritative. It is arranged for Wh a tera “ - — it? { 
ee ee ee Cee ee pega teachgexantent nmap tage sg | provision of the Act rather than the quick reference and is comprehen- ee ee ee ee 
Our business is transacted with people | Brooklyn, N. Y. C. G. CHRISTIANO. | in which concessions are made to hos ae | | h: . a “ ae! ‘e a “a : \W: ; | a When do employers have to pay double 
who are honest and who will pay their x * * | Canada at the expense of Southern | ict as a WHOLE that the etlp oye sively indexed, Vage and Hout overtime? 
bills as agreed, and so we are able to pine. Consider the Trade Agree- | will most often have occasion to Reference Manual is concise, com- What is the regulation concerning over- Ne 
continue in business; and I will make a | axes vs. Employment | ment with the United Kingdom, in | consult, the provisions of the law prehensive and up-to-date, edited time for salaried employ€es? Hourly aq 
statement that over 90 per cent of the Sir:—It is very evident that the So- | which concessions were obtained for | and the regulations and rulings are wholly with a view to providing the workers? Piece workers? e 
people are honest. P. W. BACKUS. cial Security taxes in their various | Western wheat, but none for South- | reprinted in topical arrangement in most convenient form of a working PYVYVYYYDETACH AND MAIL TODAY gaaAaaA roc 
Dayton, Ohio. forms are hindering employment as ern cotton or Southern tobacco— | \\ age and Hour Reference Manual. manual to all persons concerned e the 
*- + | these taxes are a direct penalty for em- upon which latter England continues | One chapter is devoted to each gven- with the Wage and Hour Law e The Bureau of National Affairs. Inc. pre 
ploying anyone. The psychological ef- | to impose $2.50 per pound! - — * anit 3 > Dept. D-9, 2201 M Street. N. W Luy 
A Sample of Relief Burdens fect as well as the practical effect of | Concessions for the North and | > Washington, D. c. witli 
these taxes, regardless of the nice names | West, burdens for the South! And 4 “4 
Sir:—I am a county clerk. My | that have been chosen, such as contribu- | recent public policy has accelerated | Th B f N M 4 > Please enter my order for: Pr 
county is small, with a valuation of | tions, ete., retard employment | the loss of the foreign market for our | e ureau O ationa alrs, nc. > ( ) copes . Wess and Hour Raberence Xe 
$12,000,000 and about 20,000 population. Very few places of business of any | cotton. We may be lone for | ae : : > Monwel at $2.00 each. Check for § ly 
The facts are these ; ‘ ‘ a 7 DATSOnOS Om | A Private Organization Engaged in Publishing Periodicals Relating to > is enclosed. 4 
“A ca eral TEE TDF —_— 7 were to keep any idle help being impatient of advices from Fed- | Current Legal and Economic Subjects “a ; > NAME 4 
© yl gdp cg homage Foaergel apeorae tage eof bos Aer a — F _steenettsteh these 
200, in taxes and spent directly o to wait on > customers on account of | justice | Ds Stre N 4 / i ; 
indirectly $135,000 for relief in some | Social Security laws and taxes. Em- | ; III. There is a Southern task and | 2201 M Stre et, N. W . W ashington, D. C. > POMPANY ......... a a 
form - other. That is for hospitaliza- ployes are now a liability. R. S. M. | it is largely the task of getting, after | e I. ho ie ne Ee, Se a in wg ee 
fon of adult afflicted, T.B., contagious | Houston, Tex. | eighty years, a square deal in the | ——— — tl aa i a te aie 1a oe 
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and the Suez Canal, and the tension 
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SPAIN: DOOR | 


TO ITALY'S 
“PRISON” 


mHERE are only two doors to 
| ra Sea. One is con- 
from the Suez Canal and the 
controlled from the Spanish 


the 


1ean 


la. 
ier Mussolini, in a _ speech 
lirectly at Premier Daladier 
announces: “Italy does 
j nd to remain a prisoner in 
Mediterranean.” 


F ce 


\ there is nothing new about 
Mussolini’s pressure for control of 
e Mediterranean. It is merely 


g a new phase. 
4 first step was conquest of Ethi- 
ia. But Ethiopia and Italy are on 
ite sides of the Mediterranean 
In between Rome and Addis 
lie the Suez Canal, the port 
jjibouti and the Addis Ababa- 
way, all of which Italy 
t+ own. Along the route is 
French Tunisia. Accordingly, last 
: Mussolini gave his official back- 
demands on France for an 
anding in regard to these way 
stations between Rome and Addis 





Ababda 
The Part Italy Played 
in the Spanish War 
attempt to master the Span- 
vor to the Mediterranean is just 
It began in July, 
6 hen Francisco Franco flew 
Morocco to the Spanish main- 
id led conservative Spaniards, 
ficers, pro-church elements, 
ners and large sections of the 
class as well as some peasants 
in a volt against the republican 
eovernment. The war ended and the 
Spain entered a new 
xe last week when Nationalist 
entered Madrid and outlying 
ial capitals of the republican 
egime without firing a shot. 
yng after the start of the 
war Italian troops be- 
gan to take a semi-official part in 
fighting on the side of the Na- 


1 a story. 


ie for 


s h civil 


\t their peak strength, Italian 
in Spain numbered probably 

n 60,000 to 80,000 and, now that 
e fighting is over, several tens of 
of Italians remain in 


‘ffort in the Spanish civil 
war has been costly, so much so that 
American officials say Italy is in debt 
to Germany, largely as a result of 
t incial drain of Italy's cam- 
Now that the war 
only natural that 
Premier Mussolini should want to 
more influence in Spain than 
epresented by the _ Balearic 
ids, where he has stationed air- 
ts. In the present post-war 
yt to capitalize on the victory 
is expected that the Ital- 
s that are in Spain will 

a decisive factor. 
y’s denunciation of the 1935 
With France, Mussolini’s de 
for rights in Tunisia, Djibouti 


Spain. 


lt 1s 


=+j)) 
mbila 


France and Italy are all 
related to the events in 
Italian efforts to control the 
door to the Mediterranean 
d the two and a half years’ 
which Italy has given to 
| Franco in the western Med- 
ii) 
Great Britain and France still 
the Suez door and Spaniards 
ire in control around the west- 
Only the future can tell 
er Mussolini’s bid to break out 
s Mediterranean “prison” 
et success. 





NO OTHER TRAIN 





. aS 
like the 


LIBERTY 
LIMITED 


to Chicago 


No other train offers so wide 
a choice of accommodations 

Private rooms (including 
roomettes costing little more 


than a lower berth) ... im- 





wv 


roved section sleepers .. 
uxury Coaches...every day. | 


Washington 3 3 5:10 P. M. 
‘v. Baltimore . 3 5 5:55 P.M. 
Ar. Chicago. . s 5 8:35 A.M. 
lv. Chicago... . 3:10PM 
Ar. Baltimore » « 8:02 A.M. 
Ar. Washington . . 8:50 A. M. 
One of the 


FLEET OF MODERNISM | 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD. 
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S. PATENT OFFICE 


AROUND THE WORLD: 
U. S. AND THE NEW SPAIN 


SPAIN 


FRANCO regime recognized by 
United States. 

Coming sooner than official ex- 
pressions in Washington had caused 
observers to anticipate, the United 
States now recognizes the victory of 
Generalissimo Franco by deciding to 
establish normal diplomatic relations 
with the Nationalists. 

At the same time, the President, at 


+ 


Warm Springs, penned a proclama- | 





—Harris & Ewing 
MAN WITHOUT COUNTRY 
With the fall of the Loyalist gov- 


ernment, Spanish Ambassador de 
los Rios hands over his Washing- 
ton embassy keys to the Colombian 
Ambassador, who acted as custodian 
of the embassy until the United 
States recognized the 
gime. 


Franco re- 





tion ending the embargo on ship- 
ment of arms and war implements 
to Spain. 

Quick recognition of the govern- 
ment was well received by American 
business leaders, who recognize that 
a tremendous amount of reequipment 
orders for rehabilitation of Spain's 
industries, utilities and cities are in 
prospect as Spain went rapidly to 
work in the enormous program of 
reconstruction. 

Generalissimo Francisco Franco is 
variously reported as planning a 
fascist state ruled by a dictator, a 
monarchy, or some strictly controlled 
type of government under military 
and church rule. 

More than 100,000 political prison- 


| 


ers have been taken already by the 
Nationalists since the end of the civil 
war, swelling the number of 
prisoners to more than 600,000. These 
remain an indigestible lump in the 
throat of the new Spain which Gen- 
eralissimo Franco is actively trying 
to assimilate. 


otal 


x * * 


JAPAN 


DMIRALS learn U. S. will 
‘4% build “most complete” navy 
afloat. 


Size of Japan’s newest battleships 
is the biggest secret in world navy 
circles. Excitement caused by that 
secret is now overshadowed for the 
time being in Japan by excitement 
over two plans for the United States 
Navy announced in Washington last 
week, 

President Roosevelt okayed con- 
struction of two 45,000-ton battle- 
Ships for the American fleet—the 
world’s largest capital ships. Mean- 
while the Navy Department revealed 
that it will shortly build a “mosquito 
fleet,” smaller and faster than any- 
thing yet built by the United States 
Navy. 

The two new American giant war 
vessels, for which Congress is ex- 
pected to appropriate funds soon, 
will top two battleships of 40,000 
tons which Great Britain is building 
and three of 42,000 tons which Japan 
is thought to be building. Heavier 
armament, greater fuel capacity and 
more anti-aircraft batteries account 


for the heavier tonnage of the 
United States vessels. 

The mosquito boats will be used 
for swift lunges at enemy battle- 
ships. Less than 150 feet long, they 
mark a new departure in United 
States sea-defense strategy Fight 


of them will cost about $3,000,000. 
e¢ & & 


GREAT BRITAIN 


HAMBERLAIN pledges aid to 
Poland if attacked. 


If Germany ever gives Great Brit- 
ain and France cause to make good 
en their pledge to support Poland, 
here are the geographic rules of the 
game that will influence the out- 
come: 

Poland is landlocked except for a 





» 
- ——— a | 
rrow Baltic Sea attack along the Rhine would re- determine whether or not British resist” a German thrust at Danzig 
n fleet could qaty peat the scenes of 1914 and French troops fight Germany yr the Corridor? Slues to the an- 

7 t > na r 3 + +} eA cin rim - 

i - to Poland a his is due to the phrasing of Prime swer may be these: Danzig, though 
would verland Minister Chamberlain’s pledge to Po- | actually run by Nazis and technically 
lirectly Russia 01 u- land. It read “In the event of | by the League of Nations, is Poland's 
mania, or indirectly in the form ofa POLAND y action which clearly threatened | second most important port. Pol. 
Franco British diversion attack on RESSURE increases on Danzig Polish independence and which the | and’s largest port is Gdynia, a few 
Germany’s western land or sea fron and Corridor. governme nt considered it vi- miles from Danzig German con- 
{ ‘ ; to resist with their national | trol of the Polish Corridor would cut 
é Would Poland fight to yetain the es, His Majesty's government off Poland from both these ports 
Russian aid to Poland might | Polish Corridor and preserve the uld feel themselves bound at once leaving the overland routes through 
bring.on a Japanese attack on the | present status of the Free City of lend the Polish government all Russia, Rumania and Hungary as 
Soviets in the Far East. A Franco- Danzig? support in their power”, the only other chief outlets for Pol- 
British blockade of Germany or land The answer to that question may Nould Poland consider it “vital to | ish goods er 
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SEE YOUR NEAREST 
CADILLAC-LASALLE DEALER 


LASALLE? 


Dom FOR DOLLAR INVESTED— 
most people would surely prefer a 
ear built by Cadillac, Instinctively, 
they would expect to get more for 
their money. Yet it is very easy to 
pay the price of a LaSalle—and still 
not get a LaSalle. Five different 
manufacturers, for instance, build 
Sedans which sell for more than the 
LaSalle Sedan. If you pay above a 
thousand dollars, you ought to get 
a LaSalle—and enjoy all the price- 
less advantages of a Cadillac-built 


? 


car. How about a demonstration? 
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“Won’t you have a Camel?” Those five words have opened up a new 
world of cigarette pleasure to many and many a delighted smoker... 


e first puff, smokers find Camels so much milder... so appeal- 
ingly delicate in flavor... in other words, America’s favorite cigarette... 
‘ 


or 


, | Smoking Pleasure 
=\ at its best... 











Let up— 
Light up a 
Camel... 


And every Camel, in every pack, has the same charm for your taste. You can 
always depend on Camel’s costlier tobaccos for the peak of smoking pleasure! 
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A Roosevelt “Mouthful” Spring Styles, 1939 eT Oe de Heat ese re i 
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Cartoonist Pease in the Newark Evening News Cartoonist Sykes for the Philadelphia Ledger Syndicate 














Cartoonist Bressler in the New Haven Journal-Courier Pos? 
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Brother Against Brother | “Brakes? We Don’t Need Any Brakes” 


Cartoonist Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin 
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“This Is In No Sense A Repudiation” The Grandeur That Was Rome Taking His Stand 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post Cartoonist Crawford in the Newark Evening News Cartoon from the Oswego Palladium-Times 
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Fred H. Brown ¢ 







Fred H. Brown To 


fashington the quiet nomination of | last week. Rather it 
a loyal Democrat to one of the best | of the President’s 

jobs in the Government—a 15-year 
term at $10,000 a year—marked the 
of one of the stormiest chapters 





reorganization fight. 
For around that post of Comp- 


pent 3, 1939 


violent storms of debate and politi- 


Former Senator's Appointment as | ca) maneuvering that the Capitol has 
Comptroller General Marks End of | ever seen. 
A Reorganization Battle Long a leader in New Hampshire 


public life, once a professional base- 


HERE was hardly a ripple on | ball player, often termed an author- 

Capitol Hill last week when | ity on 
a messenger from the White House 
— and handed to the clerk of 

> Senate a slip of paper from the 
resi a nominating Fred H. Brown, 
Democratic Senator from 
¥ + Hampshire, to be Comptroller 
neral of the United States. 


public utilities, Fred H. Brown 
is known in the Senate as a loyal 
New Dealer and a quiet but force- 
ful former Senator. 

Born in New Hampshire in 1879, 
Fred Brown has been the mayor of 
Somersworth, N. H., United States 
attorney for the New Hampshire dis- 
Yet every ob- | trict from 1914 to 1922, Governor of 
server in the | New Hampshire from 1923 to 1925 
vaulted Senate | and member of the New Hampshire 
;chamber knew | Public Service Commission from 1925 
5. that, had the/ to 1933, following which he won a 
enomina- 
tion been sent | defeating the noted Republican in- 
—& up a year ago, | cumbent, George H. Moses. Mr. 
the scene in the | Brown lost his Senate seat to Charles 
Senate would) Tobey, a Republican, last Fall. 
have been far Yet it was none of these details of 
different. | the life of Fred Brown that evoked 
most of | reminiscent smiles in the Senate 
was recollection 
original message 
on reorganization when he demanded 
abolishment of the post of Comp- 
troller General and substitution of 
an independent Auditor General. 

The Comptroller General is re- 
sponsible to Congress, not to the 


Deal history—the historic 


term in the United States Senate by | 


People of the Week 


TITLE REGISTERED U 


troller General broke one of the most # President, 
resistance 


The United States News 





S. PATENT OFFICE 


and it was Congressional 
to this White House de- 
mand that accounted in great meas- 


| ¢ an 1ythi ng new from the maze of sta 
tistics—for, as a matter of fact, the 
retired general carries most of the 

| intricate tables right in his head. 
This bent for statistics on the gen- | 

eral’s part really amounts to a crav- 

ing. When he served under General 

| Goethals, who engineered the slicing 
of the Panama Canal, General Wood, 
browsing about for something to 
read, happened to pick up a copy of 


ure for the defeat of the reorgani- | the 1910 census reports. So fasci- 


zation measure in the last Congress. 
Now a milder reorganization bill— 


nated did he become by the statistics 
that he is said to consider the Sta- 


specifically exempting the General | tistical Abstract as the modern Book 
Accounting Office which the Comp- | of Revelations. 

troller General heads—has passed | There isn’t 

Congress. The President is expected | much theoriz- 


to sign it soon. 
Nomination of Fred Brown to the 
long-vacant 


that 


Gen. Robert E. Wood 


Leader 
Who Will Head U. S. Business 
Advisory Group 


F Secretary of Commerce Hopkins 
wants to make General 
Robert Elkington Wood feel at home 
when the latter comes to the Capital 
to act as liaison agent between busi- 


really 


“reorganization” of the Ac- 
counting Office is now a dead issue. 
The fight is over. 


ing in a set of 
wholesale and 
retail manufac- 
turing tables—j 
and there isn’t 
much theorizing g 
in the man who 


post is held to mean 





started his ca- 
reer as an Army 
officer and at 
the age of 60 
wound up as 





Gen. R. E. Wood 
| head of one of the world’s largest 


in Merchandising Field 


merchandising businesses. Now to 
| aid Secretary Hopkins he will or- 
yanize a group of advisors to be 
drafted from the ranks of business. 

This will not be the first time he 
has been billeted in the New Deal 
GHQ as a consultant. He was one 


ness and government, he will place a Of the original members of former 


complete set of United States census 
reports and statistical abstracts on 
the general’s desk. 

Not that the big, bluff president | 
of Sears Roebuck & Co., will learn 


Secretary of Commerce Roper’s Busi- 

; ness Advisory Council. He has 
| served also in other capacities. 

His military background has served | 

him well. He started officering in a | 


Philippine Swamp. He continued as 
aide on the Panama Canal project. 
He returned to service during the 
World War as Government purchas- 
ing agent. Before going with Sears 








Roebuck, he acted as vice president | 


of Montgomery Ward & Co. 

His politics is Republican. But 
when it comes to business, he doesn’t 
much care what insignia floats over 


the White House as long as it helps | 


industry. 


In that respect he has fa- | 


vored many of the Administration’s 


programs. 

He is no mincer of words. Ambas- 
sador Kennedy’s clan has nothing 
on him. His own family is a large 
and healthy one. General Wood’s 
weakness, if it can be called that, is 
popping caramels into his mouth. 
Sometimes in his excitement he for- 


| gets to remove the wrapper before it 


disappears down his throat. Expan- 
sively efficient, he always has trou- 
ble in keeping his necktie in place. 
By noon the tie is somewhere in the 
vicinity of his left ear. 

He is an early riser; a big alarm 


| clock tied to the post of his bed 
| insures it. 


He drives himself from 
his home to office. 
His record in boosting his com- 


| pany’s mail-order business right 


through the depression is an envia- 
ble one. Much of his business acu- 


| men stems directly from tactics in 


military strategy. But through all 
of his plans and experiments in busi- 
ness merchandising runs a well-de- 
fined thread of orthodoxy. Less 


| orthodox is his amazing ability to re- 


tain in his brain manufacturing, 
commodity and buying trends. 








} gre has put an end to the isolation 





The entertainment, the news, the whole 
range of human activities so familiar to 
city dwellers, were once a closed book 
to rural families. 


ing member of the family of RCA, mil- 
lions of farm homes are familiar with the 
incomparable artistry of Toscanini as he 
conductsthe NBC Symphony Orchestra. 
They enjoy the Metropolitan Opera. 
They know the comedians and actors of 
the air, and hear the news of the day on 
the day it is news. Their children dance 
to the music of the leading bands. 


ous ways. It brings him religious services, 
regardless of weather or distance. Farm- 
ers have always been politically minded. 
Formerly they often found it difficult to 


_ Here< are but three of ways Radio Serves the Farmer 365 days a Year 















that was once the lot of the farmer. 


Now, through NBC, the broadcast- 


Radio serves the farmer in more seri- , 
brought steadily down. 


farmers’ favorite contest. (At 


Farmer” as he strips an ear. 


keep well informed. Now radio brings 
discussions of the political questions of 
the day right to the home. 


Unchallenged leader in programs. 
specifically for the farmer and his family 
is the NBC National Farm and Home 
Hour. This famous program, on the air 
six days a week, is in its eleventh year. 


RCA helps the farmer in other ways, 
too. Research in RCA Laboratories has 
produced fine radios and instruments for 
playing Victor and Bluebird Records for 
use both with and without electric cur- 
rent. The priceofsuch RCA Victorradios 
and RCA Victrolas and Record Players 
and the cost of operating them has been 


Thus farmers throughout the nation, 
like all other Americans, 
ready to serve in every field of radio. 


“BANG BOARD” champ crowned as NBC 
reports story—Thousands attend, millions lis- 
ten as NBCheach year gives eye-witness account 
of National Corn Husking Championship, the 
left) Irvin Bau- 
man, Illinois Champion and runner-up for 
1938 National honors photographed by “Prairie 


Listen to the 


RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


find RCA 


“Magic Key of RCA’ 














“SHALL | PLOW THE SOUTH 40 TOMOR- 
ROW?” — Farmers have respect for Uncle Sam’s 
weather men, know!that over extended periods 
they are 85% right. Old-time photo shows 
flags used as weather signals in pre-radio days. 
Now NBC broadcasts regular weather forecasts 
several times daily, and in addition bulletins 
of interest to producers of specialty crops. 





RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF 








“RADIO BEGOTTEN KNOWLEDGE” — 
Breeding of fine livestock is aided through in- 
formation reaching farmers by radio. (Above) 
Young California farmer tells NBC listeners 
how he raised his prize-winning champion 
Hereford steer. Youngsters on farms listen 
eagerly to radioed suggestions, and as a result 
they raise many blue ribbon winners. 


every Sunday, 2 to 3 P.M., E.8S.T., on NBC Blue Netwo 


Radio Corporation of America 


AMERICA 
RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 
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MOTHER NATURE OBLIGES PASSING MOTORISTS 


down at Bridal Veil Falls, near Franklin, N. C., where 
part of the falls pours down on a section of the roadway 
and many drivers pull up under the cascade for a free 
car-wash. The service stops there, and you have to wipe 
off the windshield yourself. 


+ + + A HOT DOG STAND AT VALLEY FORGE has 
recently been removed because the local park commission 
considered its proximity to the historic shrine in bad taste. 
Back in that bleak winter of ’77, the frankfurter booth 
would have been more than welcome! 





+ + + WORDS OF WISDOM come from the mouth of a phil- 
osophical legislator in Washington, D. C., who says that hate 
ages people more quickly than anything else in the world. . . . 
Well, motorists certainly don't Jove the present high gasoline 
tax rates. And doesn’t it appall you, Senator, to envision our 
highways full of cars piloted by Rip Van Winkles? 








+ + + 80-MILE-AN-HOUR DRIVERS are not wanted on Mas. 
sachusetts highways and the Registrar of Motor Vehicles promises 
tg bar them permanently. So the New York motorist who was re- 
cently taxed with driving 65 m.p.h., and bragged that he considered 
that nothing at all, had better learn road manners or stay away from 
the Bay State. 

+ + + DURING AN AUCTION of miscellaneous vehicles in 
Yorkana, Pa., a buggy in fair condition, once drawn by a spank- 
ing span of dapple grays, was knocked down to the highest bid- 
der for twenty cents! Se it seems safe to assume that the 
automobile is really here tu stay. 


+ + + EVERY MOTORIST may now feel important in New Jer- 
sey, for all license plates bear low numbers, none exceeding 999. This 
was accomplished simply by assigning combinations of two letters on 
each plate. Evidently the day is approaching when letters will have 
replaced numerals entirely. The competition will then probably be 
for letters spelling zippy words, or advertisements for the driver's 
business. Allowing fancy to wander, it is easy to foresee the day when 
motorists will be defraying license costs by renting out license plate 
advertising space. 


+ + + NOT MANY PEOPLE ARE AWARE of the wide range of 
activities necessary to the production of Esso Marketers prod- 
ucts, The Bayway refinery of the Standard Oil Company (N.J.) 
is a veritable city in itself. Company-maintained police, fire and 
street maintenance departments, as well as a capable staff of 
doctors and nurses are provided for the safety and convenience 
of employees. There are schools where both new and veteran 
employees may improve their chances for promotion. A harbor 
pollution inspector, commissary, service station and library also 
serve Bayway workers. Beside all this, a flock of goats do a 
great job of keeping grass around storage tanks cut nice and 
short at all times, under the watchful eye of a full-fledged goat- 
herder. 
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mo FOR SPEEDING- 
DENOUNCEMENTS! 


AUTOMATIC SHORT WAVE TRANSMITTERS, 


mounted on traffic-light standards, have recently been perfected 
to operate stop, go and caution lights on car dashboards. Next, 
we may expect a panelboard contraption whereby the Law will 
warn you, via megacycles, that a hairpin curve awaits you 500 
feet ahead. But nothing shrt of sheer genius could rig up a 
doodad able to broadcast directly from the driver’s own con- 
science and say something like: “Now, look, old man... you 
know you’re ’way over the speed limit.” 


+ + + IF DIOGENES is still searching for an honest man, we 
would like to call his attention to a Philadelphia pedestrian who fills 
the bill beyond even Diogenes’ fondest expectations. This foot- 
traveler had the misfortune to be knocked down by an automobile and 
suffered a fractured rib. He refused to prosecute, saying: “It was 
my fault!” 


+ + + PROPERLY DISCOURAGED by a 6'sc gasoline tax, 
Arkansas motorists near the state’s north borderline had been 
crossing over into Missouri for motor fuel purchases because the 
latter state levies only a 2c tax. Whereupon Arkansas passed an 
odd law which allowed towns within three miles of the border 
to charge only 2c extra on gasoline. But the merchants of 
Omaha, Ark., three and a half miles from the state line just 
couldn’t stand watching motorists pass them by towards the 
lower tax areas. So the city fathers of Omaha altered the 
town’s boundaries by thrusting out a narrow neck of land a few 
hundred feet wide which extended well into the “border town” 
district. But the Omaha merchants still mourn, for the state 
revenue department refused to sanction the “tax corridor.” Well, 
it was a good try! 





+ + + 400 ALL-YEAR AIR-CONDITIONED BUSES are expected 
to hit the highways this year, suggesting that air-conditioning may 
be a standard feature of every automobile before long. Already 
great strides have been made in substantially reducing engine noises. 
Truly, the “horseless carriage’ has come a long way during the past 
forty years or so... yet American automotive ingenuity is such that 
the gorgeous car you coveted, or possibly bought, this year will prob- 
ably provoke a broad smile twenty years from now. 





+ + + A MODERN MIRACLE was recently brought to 
light by a Rochester, N. Y., contributor. He tells us of a 
blind youth regaining his sight as a result of a bump on 
the head when the car in which he was riding received a 
slight bump on the fender. Perhaps you, too, can recall an 
incident where an automotive misfortune turned out to be 
a blessing in disguise. If you can, jot it right down and 
send it along to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company 
(N.J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. . 
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_ The United States News — 





“CONGRESS AS SANTA CLAUS’: THE MODERN STREAMLINED GIFTS 


Federal “Loans” That Go Unpaid—Rapid Broadening of the Scope of Grants for Disaster Relief— 
“Redistributing’ Wealth—The Loss of Local Self-Reliance : 


B + Federal Aid laws for local projects 
y CHARLES W ARREN, | to be matched by local appropria- 

tions, they will have “a tendency to 
incuce excessive expenditures by 
State and municipal governments 
with top-heavy bond issues and op- 
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Congress’ donations of funds and+ 
lands, from the early days of the 
republic until recent years, were 


troced in the first four installments| Former Assistant Attorney General of the United States and Author of “The Supreme Court in United States History,” Winner of Pulitzer Prize 


(INSTALLMENT 5.) 


of Charles Warren's book, “Congress 
as Santa Claus,” printed in preced- 
ing issues. 

The first such gift was made in 
1792 to aid the codfisheries, Mr. War- 
ren relates. Beginning in 1802, there 
followed a long series of donations 
of public lands to aid in railroad and 
canal construction, in education and 
in other projects. A gradual transi- 
tion from land grants to outright 
gifts of the public funds took place; 
and in 1874, an appropriation for re- 
lief of flood victims started a series 
of grants to aid sufferers in all sorts 
of disasters. 

Arguments by national leaders in 
Congress for 150 years against the 
drain on the Treasury and against 
surrenders of local self-government 
made in return for the grants proved 
unavailing. Logrolling and other 
evils entered the situation. In the 
early 1920s donations of millions 
were made even for relief of disaster 
victims in foreign countries. 

Mr. Warren’s book concludes: 


N 1921, a new method was de- 

vised for extracting funds from 
the national Government for the 
benefit of specially favored individ- 
uals, by means of direct laws. In 1914, 
various bills had been introduced in 


Bureau of Farm Loans in the Treas- 
ury Department or in the Agricul- 
tural Department. 

President Wilson, 
urging that “special 
made for facilitating 
needed by the farmers of the coun- 
try,” said that “the farmers of course 
ask and should be given no special 
privilege, such as extending to them 
the credit of the Government itself.” 
The project for direct Government 
loans was defeated, and the Farm 
Loan Bank Act was enacted. 

In 1921, under President Harding, 
this wise policy of opposition to di- 
rect loans to farmers was aban- 
doned; and owing 
which occurred, in 1920, in parts of 
some of the Northwestern States, an 
Act was passed authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make a 
loan of $2,000,000 to farmers in the 
drought stricken areas to enable 
them to purchase seeds for their 
1921 crop. There appears to have 
been little debate over the source of 
Congressional power for this statute. 

Even if we assume that the Gen- 
eral Welfare Clause authorizes ap- 
propriation of taxes as a gift to in- 
dividuals, it is difficult to see how it 
affords any basis for authorizing the 
Government to become a banking in- 
stitution for making loans to indi- 
vidual farmers in isolated counties 
in a few States. 
plying only to certain States, and to 
a certain class within those States, 
and to only certain individuals with- 
in that class, can be said to be 
passed “to provide for the General 
Welfare” is a mystery. 


however, while 
provision be 


System of “‘Loans”’ 
Extended Rapidly 


Nevertheless, the precedent having 
been once set of extending favors to 
a special class in the community 


(especially when that class had a | 
< tion being that the States avpro- 


considerable voting power), it was 
rapidly followed in succeeding years. 
Though these. statutes authorized 
only loans to farmers, they were, to 


a considerable extent, actually au- | 


thorizing gifts; for, up to 1930, only 
about 73 per cent of the loans (on an 
average) had been in fact repaid to 
the Government. 


In 1922, $1,500,000 were authorized | 


as a loan to farmers in Montana, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota, 
who had sustained losses by a Six 
years’ drought. In 1924, $1.000,- 
000 were authorized for New Mex- 
cio farmers suffering from the 
drought. In 1927, 
injured by a hurricane were favored 
by a $253,000 loan, and an $8,600,000 
loan was authorized for farmers in 
the drought and storm stricken areas 
in the Northwestern States and the 


the credits | 


to a drought | 


How a statute ap- | 


Florida farmers | 


by two appropriations—one of $45,- + 


600,000 and one of $20,000,000 as 
loans to farmers “in drought, storm- 
stricken or _hail-stricken 
throughout the United States for 
agricultural rehabilitation and to as- 
sist them in forming agricultural 
credit corporations. 


The Revolving Fund 


For Aid to Farmers 


And in 1932 the extraordi- 
nary provision was again made for a 


also, 


revolving fund of $10,000,000 to be | 


loaned to farmers, the purpose of 
which was “to advance or provide 
the necessary capital to farmers 
who wish to organize livestock or 
credit corporations, so that they may 
then procure their own credits.” 
This bill, said Robert Luce of 
Massachusetts in the House, was “an 
absolutely new policy, proposing 
that the United States of America 
shall lend to individual citizens 
money with which to buy stock in 
corporations, other than for tempo- 
rary purposes under emergency con- 
ditions ...If you lend money to men 


Congress for the establishment of a | engaged in agriculture in order to 


enable them to buy stock in corpora- 
tions, you will be confronted next 
with the proposal that the same 
thing be done for other lines of 
activity”. .. 


In the Senate, April 7, 1932y.a joint 


resolution (No. 131) was passed 
which extended, to even more un- 
fortunate limits, this practice of 


Government loans to individuals, un- 


der which $5,000,000 were to be ap- | 
persons | 


propriated for loans to 
whose farms, houses, barns, etc., had 
been injured or destroyed by recent 


storms in four Southern States, such | 
in amounts | 


loans being available, 
not exceeding $5,000, for periods not 


exceeding ten years, and without in- | 
terest for the first three years, and | 


for any purposes which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture might prescribe. 
In 1932 also, under the Recon- 


| struction Finance Corporation Act of | 


January 22, $50,000,000 of capital as- 


sets (and the expansion of the same | 
through notes and bonds, etc., au- | 


thorized by the Act) were to be al- 
locable to the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture to be loaned by him to farmers. | 


Donations to States 


Ravaged by Floods 
Moreover, not being content with 


being generous to farmers, Congress, | 


in 1928, donated to the States of 


Vermont, New Hampshire, and Ken- | 


tucky over $5,000,000, owing (as 
stated in the Act) to the “unusually 
serious financial loss to such States 
through the damage to or destruc- 
tion of roads and bridges by the 
floods of 1927, imosing a public 
charge against the property of said 
States beyond their reasonable ca- 
pacity to bear.” 

Thus was set the precedent of 
making .States who claimed non-ca- 
pacity to pay for their own property, 
beneficiaries of charity from the Na- 
tional Government, the only condi- 


pwiate a like amount. Though the 
Act itself stated that it was “with- 


| out any knowledgement of any lia- 


bility on the part of the United 
States,” the Act was urged by other 
States as a precedent; and there fol- 
lowed, in the next two years (1929- 
1930), similar Acts donating several 
millions of dollars to the Siates of 


Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas and 
South Carolina, for roads and 


bridges damaged by floods. 

Thus, we find that the precedent 
set in 1874 of appropriating for re- 
lief of sufferers from a flood, based 
on the fact that it was a great sud- 
den National calamity and emer- 
gency, has been extended so as to 
apply to any storm, flood, or drought 


which affects enough people to con- | 


areas” | 





+ seeds; 





ties have assumed 





stitutional 


a half. 
Charles 


Charles Warren 
and famous for his writings on our Government, compiled 
in 1932 a study of the vast donations made up to that time 


by Congress. He presented 


(Price, $2.) 


in preceding issues. 
with. 





centralization of government, have been 
involved in these gifts. 
sioned historic debates for a century and 


Attorney General of the United States 


at the University of Virginia, 
form under the title, “Congress as Santa Claus”, copy- 
righted by The Michie Company, of Charlottesville, Va. 


Since the issue of Government donations and spending 
again is paramount, The United States News obtained the 
permission of Mr. Warren and of the copyright holders to 
print sections of his book. Four installments have appeared 
The final installment appears here- 


From a small gift of public funds in 1792 to the recent 
streamlined donations of billions, Congress’ role as Santa 
Claus extends over almost 150 years. And both major par- 
the part of the generous giver, with great 
and expensive success. 

Fundamental issues, such as the con- 


power of Congress and the 


They have occa- 


Warren, former Assistant 


it first as a series of lectures 
and later published it in book 








Government, in an attempt to eradi- 


cate the pink boll weevil, had estab- | 


lished zones of about 360,000 acres 
where no cotton should be grown. 
Congress now appropriated $5,000,- 
000 (without requiring any contribu- 
tion from the State of Texas) “to 
compensate the farmer for his act- 
ual and necessary loss due to the en- 
forced non-production of cotton.” 
“It is to be utilized,” said Senator 
King of Utah, “to pay persons who, 


| it is alleged, might farm or grow cot- 


ton.” “A very dangerous precedent,” 
he termed it. 
more were appropriated for this pur- 
pose, provided the State should 
give an equal amount. 

“And having once set the precedent 


for Texas, Congress, of course, be- | 


gan to extend it; and in 1930 it ap- 
propriated $587,500 and in 1931, $675,- 
000 for Arizona farmers on account 
of the boll weevil. 

“The camel has only just poked its 
nose under the tent; its whole body 
will come in, when the next develop- 
ment of this kind of legislation shall 
take place and when the doctrine 
announced by Senator Mayfield of 
Texas, in the Senate, March 7, 1928, 
shall prevail, viz., that it should be 
the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment to bear the entire expense of 
eradicating such diseases and pests, 


“In 1930, $2,500,000 | 


| 
Extension of Uses 
| 
| 
] 
| 


| having everybody, who does not 
feel just as well as he used to feel, 
looking to Uncle Sam to fix him up is 
all wrong. Is the Federal Govern- 
ment going to regulate our diet and 
our daily life and wet nurse us and 
dry nurse us?” he asked, and said 
he: “Some day, somebody will come 
here and introduce a bill and tell 
| the whole story, which will read 
something like this: ‘There is hereby 
appropriated out of the Treasury of 
the United States all the money 
there is in it for the purpose of giv- 
ing so much to every citizen who will 
agree to vote in the next Congres- 
sional election.’ Let us be honest 
and not put out money just for po- 


litical pap as we are now doing.... 


What we are actually doing in re- 
| spect of all these matters is that we 


are redistributing the wealth of the | 
| country...Let us not pretend to be 


doing something else.” ... 


Of Loaned Funds 


Up to 1897, the purpose of the 
money relief given out of .the Na- 
tional Treasury was confined to pur- 
chase of food, clothing and medi- 
cines. In the case of the American 
citizens in Cuba, in 1927, it was ex- 
tended to “transportation”; in the 


including all damages to live stock | Messina earthquake in 1909, it was 


| litical and war conditions in Cuba, 





in 1922, 
seeds and feed for cattle; in 1924, it 


| was extended to “seed and feed for 


actual farming purposes, not includ- 
ing the purchase of equipment”; in 


1$27, it was further extended to seed, | 


feed, nursery and sugar cane stock, 
and fertilizers; in 1930, 


lizer to “the purchase of materials 
and the employment of labor for the 


replacement of damaged or des- 
troyed irrigation ditches,” also to 
“the purchase of fuel and oil for 
tractors in crop production,” also | 


to “feed for work stock.” 


In 1931, it was extended to “feed 


for other live stock,” and finally in 
the Appropriation Act of 1931. loans 
were made to individuals “for the 
purpose of assisting in forming loéal 


|_agricultural credit corporations, live- | 
stock loan companies or like organi- | 
zations,” and to farmers “for crop | 
. and for further agri- | 


production. . 
cultural rehabilitation”’—thus hiding 
under a mystical euphemism loans to 
farmers for food, clothing, etc., for 
themselves. 

Not only do the field of benefici- 


| aries and the scope of the relief in- 


crease with each new measure, but 
the kinds of disaster and losses to 
be relieved by Government also con- 
stantly tend to increase in number. 
Thus, this Government aid began 
with a case of crop failure; it then | 
spread to floods, to grasshopper rav- | 
ages, to fires, to losses caused by po- 








to earthquakes, to cyclones, to re- 
moval of homes caused by political 
conditions in Mexico, to tornadoes, 

to political conditions in Russia, to | 
droughts, to rainstorms, to prolonged | 
wet conditions, to floods carrying | 
away roads and bridges... . 


Evils of Logrolling 


Flow From Policy 


So step by step, the National 
Treasury is called upon to aid indi- 
vidual citizens with loans for any | 
trouble which may have come to | 
them; and citizens are being taught 
that if loss occurs to them, they may 
expect to be supported by the Na- 
tional Government. Truly. did Rob- 
ert H. Page of North ,Carolina, in 
1916, refer to the National Treasury 
as “an institution that in recent 


| years seems to have few friends or 
| Gefenders.’ 


One other phase is to be noted— 
the desire of the States to partici- 
pate in the political pap from the 
Treasury spreads from State to 
State, with each new measure. When 
Congressmen from one State obtain 
these alms, Congressmen from other 
States demand also their share. Thus 
a system of logrolling is initiated, 
Congressmen voting relief for other 
States if they can secure in return 





~—Harris & Ewing—Underwood & Underwood 


BACK WHEN FARM BOUNTIES WERE A FORECAST 


Senator King, debating 


1928: 
a bill for $5,000,000 to compen- 


sate farmers in Texas zones 
where cotton growing was to 


1930: Representative C. W. 
Ramseyer, debating a bill for 
relief of flood and storm suf- 
ferers that was raised from aid 


1932: Representative Robert 
Luce, debating a plan to set 
up a revolving fund of $10,- 
000,000 for loans to farmers to 


it was extended to+¢ 


it was ex- | 
tended beyond seed, feed, and ferti- | 


| Mexico). 





Senator in the debate in 1930, over 
the present tariff, as follows: “I 
am frank to say that, by the Eter- 
nal, whenever a proposition comes 
up on the floor of the Senate with 
reference to a tariff upon any article, 
if any Senator votes against a tariff 
upon articles produced in my State 
which are not produced in his State, 


I will not vote for a tariff upon the | 
We | 
might as well understand that now | 


articles produced in his State. 


as any other time.” 


And the result is just that which 
was pointed out in the able debates | 


over the distribution of the surplus 
revenues in 1831—one hundred years 
azo—a loss of self-reliance and self- 
iespect in the States—an impulse to 
turn to the National Treasury for re- 
lief on all occasions, rather than to 
depend on their own independent 
initiative... . 


How Graats Spread 
To Additional States 


No better example of logrolling in 
order to secure votes can be found 
than in the Legislative history of the 


| Seed Loan Act of 1930, This started 


in the Senate as a measure for the 
relief of farmers and fruit growers 
in the storm and flood stricken areas 
of six States in the South (Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Virginia). In 
the House, in committee, seven more 
States were added where there had 
been storms and also droughts 
(Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana and New 
This made thirteen States. 

Then in debate, Missouri Con- 
gressmen contended that as this bill 
was a sort of “shotgun subsidy,” 
scattering the shots among States, 
Missouri ought to get its share as 
there had been floods also in its 
Southeastern counties, and they said, 
that “Uncle Sam should not make 
fish of one State and flesh of an- 
cther.” They admitted that “Repre- 
sentatives from Missouri and from 
the West have for several years been 
voting to give the South and the 
Northwest the benefit of legislation 
of this character, in spite of the fact 
that there is a well-founded belief 
that the legislation is fundamentally 
wrong and economically unsound,” 
but, they said, “if we are to have 
legislation of this character 
farmers of Missouri who have suf- 
fered from disastrous flood condi- 
tons should not be denied the bene- 


fit of this policy when it is being | 
extended to the farmers of other | 


States.” So Congress added Missouri 
to the list. This made fourteen 
States. 


Then the Oklahoma Congressmen 
came forward and claimed their 
share; for, as one of them said: “I 
do not believe in this pie business, 
but if we are making a great big pie 
here and the Government must pay 
for the pie, then I want to cut it 


into enough pieces so Oklahoma will | 
. If there are any 

loans going to be made, our State | 
And so, Con- | 


have its piece. . . 


wants to get them.” 
gress added Oklahoma to the list. 
This made fifteen States. 


And then Congressman C. William | 
Ramseyer of Iowa (Republican) sar- | 
castically brought the whole matter | 


to its logical conclusion by asking: 
“In order to take care of everybody 
that might need help, why not in- 
ciude all the States of the Union, 
and let it go at that?” 
gressman William L. Nelson of Mis- 
souri (Democrat) added: “It would 
at least make of Uncle Sam a more 
generous Santa Claus.” 


And Congressman Fiorello H. La- | 


Guardia of New York (Republican) 
retorted that already sufficient 
States had been put into the bill to 
pass it: “There are fifteen States in 
here and all of them with sufficiently 


| . : 
large delegations to make certain the | 
| passage of the bill. . 


. The entire 


the | 


And Con- | 


pressive local taxation.” 

There is, however, one great funda- 
mental objection to these statutes 
providing National Governmen: 
funds for local relief—that they are 
part of an increasing movement in 
this country to redistribute private 
wealth by legislative action. The bald 
fact must be recognized that the rea) 
motive underlying them is the desire 
to shift the tax burdens from one 
class in the community to another 


Tax Load Transferred 
To the Urban States 


This type of legislation is an at. 
tempt by the representatives of the 
rural States to load th bufden of 
paying for local or ¢! needs in 
these States and comiuunities. upon 
the property owners of the urban 
States—an attempt to make the 
income taxpayers and the inherit- 
ance taxpayers of other States as- 
Sume the burden of paying for bene- 
fits conferred upon the land taxpay- 
ers in the favored States. 

When the General Welfare Clause 
is utilized to enable the Federal Go\ 
ernment to appropriate money for 
objects which belong properly to the 
States, it is not a mere technicality 
to raise the objection that such ap- 
propriations are in violation of the 
intent of the Constitution. Such an 
objection, as a former Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States has said, 
“goes to the very spirit of our Con- 
stitutional system, the maintenance 
of the proper balance between local 
and National Governments and the 
preservation of that system of local 
self-government and_ responsibility 
under which we heretofore prospered. 
A departure from the right course 
Will result in placing upon the Fed- 
eral Government tasks which never 
can be as economically, as carefully, 
or as intelligently done at long rante 
end through vast bureaus as through 
lecal communities and local govern- 
ments.” 


How Roman Empire 


Faced Similar Problem 


And when the Congress puts their 
hands, not into their own pockets, 
but into the National Treasury, for 
the purpose of bestowing alms on a 
selected portion of our citizens, it 
may be well to pause and recall the 
description given by Ferrero, the 
noted modern historian of ancient 
Rome, of some of the causes which 
led to the fall of that proud and 
prosperous empire: 

“Little by little, the State let itself 
be persuaded to do for each of its 
cities what it had done for Rome... 
With a view to easing the misery of 
the urban proletariat, it took public 
works in hand in every direction, re- 
gardless of their utility. It distrib- 
uted victuals free or at half price. 
But all these schemes cost 
money... . The intensifiéation of the 
evil was met by an increase in the 
dose of the very remedy which aggra- 
vated it—useless expenditure in the 
cities, ruinous taxes on agriculture. 

“Matters went from worse to worse 
vatil the system reached the limit of 
its elasticity, and the whole social 
fabric collapsed in a colossal catas- 
trophe. This is pYecisely the mis- 
take which modern civilization must 
learn to avoid.” 

The words of a great American 
President — Grover Cleveland — re 
main as true today as when they 
were written in 1887, that “the les 
son should be constantly enforced 
that, though the people support the 
Government, the Government should 
not support the people.” 

If the opposite theory shall prevail 
in this country, if the people are to 
be taught to look to the Government 
for their support, if the Government 
is to assume to defray the needs of 
its individual citizens, then one re- 


| Sult will inevitably follow: Elections 


will become a mere barter of prom- 
ises of Government appropriations; 
competitive promises of public prov- 


sszsira @ 
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ender will take the place of compet- 
ing political principles; and those 
| candidates for office who promise to 


| delegations from the States which 
Will benefit are here in attendance 


buy stock in livestock credit 
corporations, said if money is 


for 6 States to aid for 15 States, 
said: “In order to take care of 


trol by their votes a considerable | 
number of Congressmen, We find ac- 


cotton States (South Dakota, North 


be halted in a campaign 
Dakota, Montana and Georgia, South Ste: 


against the pink boll weevil, 


rolina, le a, ‘lorida, and ry ’ “opriations “ach | wer ; Penis ‘ A 
oberg Se ee ee cordingly es ~ each | said, “It is to be utilized to pay everybody that might need loaned to farmers to buy cor- and ready to vote for its passage.”... 
i ‘the Act is peeiino bes eed, TERT, Eee Se, SOUS, OEP. | persons who, it is alleged, help, why not include all the poration stock, Congress would the voters the most Government sup 
Nagging States of the Union and let it soon face proposals for simi- Results of the Policy port will receive che mcst support 


might farm or grow cotton... 
a very dangerous precedent.” 


from the voters. ... 

Certainly, only a return to strict 
Constitutional principles can preé- 
vent such an evil condition in th 
future, if politicians continue to in- 
culcate in the people the belief tha! 
the Government must supply the 
people with their livelinood. It is 


In 1928, a $6,000,000 loan was au- lar loans in other lines 
thorized to Puerto Rican farmers in- vi 
jured by a hurricane. In 1929, a | 
$6,000,000 loan to flood sufferers in 
the South Atlantic States was au- 
thorized. 

In 1930, a $7,000,000 loan was au- 


Political Influences | 
Behind the Gifts 
And further, as it is perfectly cer- 
tain that somewhere in the United 
States there will occur some heavy 
storm every year, the question asked 


go at that2 Of Shifting the Burden 


The continuance of this practice of 
shifting to the National Government 
responsibility for payment for mat- 
ters which formerly were dealt with 
by individual intiative, by community 
cooperation, by voluntary organiza- 





“clothing, medicine and + relief for their own. 5 
necessary articles”; in the This is the great evil attendant 
Salem fire, it was extended generaily | upon any form of bounty bestowed 
“to the relief of the sufferers’ whom | by a Government upon a favored 
President Wilson in his Message de- | class or section of the community. 


+ extended to 
other 


producers for the destruction of their 
live stock and to farmers uy reason 
of the establishment of non-cotton 
zones or other action by Federal or 








thorized to farmers “in the storm, | jn 1884 on the floor of Congress may | State authority.” 
et, Serene stricken oh sal "4 wen wad _ ociel by an y vena ond 1930 — les Papen of ng ser ee as “3 000 a. woes It a Domne +e pecnae logrolling of | tion, or by local or State governments dangerous folly to teach the mass of 
Alabama, Florida, | citizens, and especially by American | homa (Republican) summed up the | and without work In the floods | a vicious character. . will inevitably have two results. | the people to regard Government as 

Georgia, North Carolina, South Caro- taxpayers, with great seriousness: “Is | situation graphically as follows “I | jin the Southern States in 1916, Con- Such has been the marked char- | So far as these Government dona- | Something which exists to pay their 
lina, irginia Ohio, Oklahoma, In- | the Government to act as an uni-| believe this type of legislation is | gress went so far as to appropriate | acteristic of river and harbor bills, | tions consist of direct appropriations bills. What we, each of us, need tO | 
diana, Tlinoi Minnesota. North versal insurer of its citizens against wrong, and you people who believe it e National funds for seeds “and where votes for an internal improve- fav private or local interests, they day is a good stiff dose of robust, | 
Dakota, Montana, New .Mexico, and! fire and water?” States’ Rights and are proud of your to ipply the destitute with some | ment in one locality are swapped for | will deaden and finally destroy the local, self-reliance. Self-help breeds 
Missouri); and in 1930, also an ad In 1$28, Congress developed a new | States are debasing your State, if, | form of employment and at a mod- | votes for another locality. It has | eagerness or willingness of State gov- | self-respect. 
ditional loan of $1,000,000 to coffee | method of reimbursing the farmers | every time you get into local stress | erate rate of pay.” been the characteristic in the mak- | ernments and local communities to ——— 
planters, etc., of Puerto Rico. from the National Treasury. The | or local trouble, you*come here and The loan bill system started in 1921 | ing of protective tariffs—perfectly il- | pay for their own needs. So far as CONGRESS AS SANTA CLavs.” ETc. CoOFT * 

In 1931, the climax was reached | State of Texas and the National ' ask for Federal aid...This thing of |) with an appropriation simply for | lustrated by a remark by a Western } they take the shape of the so-called | PONT. 1082. sr ig ey ere, Com 

- oO . . es 
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BUREAUS: 


CHANGES THE PRESIDENT CAN AND CANNOT MAKE 


HE structure of the Federal Gov- ¢ Conservation 


ernment will soon come under the 
surgeon’s knife and Washington is 
wondering how President Roosevelt, 
ist given power to streamline the 
Government, will wield his new 
scalpel. 
Approval by Congress of a milder 





| Reshuffling Federalagen- | | 
| cies: What the President | | 
| can and cannot do. Proo- 

able changes and chances 


| for economy. 








form of reorganization gives the 
resident his first broad opportunity 
to doctor the overlappings, the 
points of friction and the sore spots 
the executive branch of Govern- 
ment. 

What can the President do with 
this new-won power? Can he save 
taxpayers 4 great deal of money by 
cutting. ~1 the sprawling executive 
set-up? a..-he effect great changes 
in the structure of the Government? 


9 


Four “Sore Spots 


In the Government 


Of the many sore spots in the | 
structure of Government, four are 
described by experts close to the | 
President as due for closest atten- 
tion. 

Chief of these is the situation that 
finds relief and work relief now 
handled by four separate agencies: 
Public Works Administration, Works 
Progress Administration, Civilian 








World over 
there is just ONE 


Bellevue-Stratford—incomparably 
distinguished... the rendezvous of 
people who do Important things... 
the very center of Philadelphia's social 


end business life. Reasonable rates. 


Be sure to include 
historic Philadelphia 
in your itinerary. 


BELLEVUE!| 
STRATFORD} | 










| handle a different 


Corps and 


Youth Administration. 

Eagerness to do something about 
this situation is said to be more no- 
ticeable in Congress than at the 
White House. Senator Byrnes 
(Dem.), of South Carolina, has a bill 
to fuse the four organizations into 
one. However, continued Congres- 
sional attention to economy in relief 
may give the President reason to 
use his new powers on this prob- 
lem, 

Next in line for possible reorgani- 
zation is the three-part grouping of 
bureaus that take care of persons 
out of jobs. 

In the Department of Labor the 
United States Employment Service 
tries to find work in private indus- 
try for the jobless. In the Social Se- 
curity Board, an entirely independ- 
ent unit, the division of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation helps the States 
pay insurance benefits to any in- 
sured worker who loses his job. 
Finally, in the Interior Department, 
the Office of Education has a Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education which 
helps the States train and rehabili- 
tate persons who need work. 


Banking Regulated 
By Four Agencies 

The President may or may not 
favor fusing two or all three of these 
groups. 

Another sore spot. that may get 
attention is the four-part structure 
of Government charged with super- 
vising banking: The Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, the Comptrol- 
Jer of the Currency in the Treasury 
Department and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


Though some students of reorgani- | 


zation think the President would 
like to step into this situation with 
his new powers, they recognize his 
hands are partly tied by the fact 
that Congress has exempted two of 
the four parts of the bank-supervis- 
ing structure from any bureau-shuf- 
fling orders. ? 

Fourth of the places where the 
President’s new power may strike is 
the housing situation. At present 
three separate agencies—the Federal 
Housing Administration, Federal 


| Home Loan Bank Board and United 


Authority—each 
phase of the 


States Housing 
housing problem. 

FHA was created to stimulate 
building of new homes and improve- 
ment of existing homes, Its func- 


} Sure, 





FHLBB is an 
organization originally 
created to save the homes of urban 
Gwellers threatened with foreclo- 
USHA, on the -other hand, 
to the “ill-housed third” of 


construction industry, 
emergency 


caters 





Harris & Ewing 

“SAFETY CLAUSE” 
Senator O'Mahoney is the author of 
an amendment to the new reorgan- 


ization act which bars the Presi- 
dent from abolishing any of the 
functions of the bureaus which 


might be shaken up in executive 
consolidations. 





the nation by erecting and main- 
taining multiple dwellings in con- 
gested cities as part of a broad slum- 
clearance program, 

Numerous minor sore spots in the 
Government may come in for atten- 
tion when the President begins to 
wield his power to streamline bu- 
reaus. 


One controversy is the fight be- 
tween the “Agriculture Department, 
which runs the Forest’ Service, 
and the Interior Department, 
which has various land and other 
conservation duties. Each Denpart- 
ment vociferously covets the forest 


and land conservation bureaus of the 
other. 
the fact that trees 
crop and important to the operation 
of the average farm. Interior 
argues that soil conservation is the 
major feature of the Forest Service 
and that anything having to do with 
conservation belongs to the Interior 
Department. 

This type of jurisdictional quarrel 


are a growing 





Agriculture bases its case on | 





Nationa! + tion is to draw new money into the + is duplicated many times over in all 


branches of the Government, 

But how much economy can be ex- 
pected to result from adjusting such 
situations? 

Experts who have looked into the 
problem for the President answer as 
follows: 


Though the new reorganization 
law sets “economy in government” 
as its prime goal, many students of 
government do not expect that vast 
Savings can be made under the law. 

This is due partly to the fact that 
Congress has written into the law a 
clause forbidding the President to 
abolish any of the existing functions 
of government, This means that no 
| Savings can be made by abolishing 
| SO-called “useless” activities and 
trimming down functions that are 
sometimes regarded as dead wood in 
the Government structure. The 
amendment which thus freezes exist- 
ing functions of Government was au- 
thored by Senator 
(Dem.), of Wyoming. 





Economies Restricted 

By Bill’s Provisions 
Consequently any economy and 
! streamlining must be brought about 
by what is commonly called “bureau 
shuffling”; that is, shifting functions 
around from one bureau to another 
and regrouping similar functions 
into new bureaus without destroying 

the functions themselves. 

Any money saved by bureau shuf- 
fling will thus be saved merely in the 
administrative expenses of Govern- 
ment. How greatly this diminishes 
the chances for major economies is 
revealed by the fact that only 17 
per cent of the money the United 
States Government spends goes for 

| purely administrative outlays. All 


O’Mahoney 


News 


| Federal activity. 


| Guard, Engineer Corps of the Army, 














the rest—more than eight 
dollars—is spent for pur 
lie outside the scope of the re- 
organization bill’s provisions. 

The list of 21 untouchable agen- | ing 
cies embraces almost every field of 
The list follows: 
Service Commission, Coast 





Communications 
Power Commi 


poses that eral 
Federal ssion, 
Interstate 
National 


Office, 
Commission, 


Civil Commission, 


Mississippi River Commission, 
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Fed- 
United 


ymmission, 


istration, 


Deposit 


Reserve System. 
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tion Commission, United States area 
Commission, time Co 
Federal 
Trade Commission, General Account- 

Commerce 
Labor Rela- 
tions Board, Securities and Exchange 
Board of Tax Appeals, 
United States Employes’ Compensa- 


Tariff Commission, Veterans’ Admin- 
National Mediation Board, 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
Railroad Retirement Board, Federal 
Insurance Corporation, and 
Board of Governors of the Federal] 





Four books of answers to questions about Metropolitan 


where it is open to anyone who cares to see it. 





lished...in four books totalling 302 pages, each 


about three-quarters the size of a large news- 
paper page. 
pany’s annual statement... a 


Ww OFTEN RECEIVE letters from our 
| 


| policyholders, asking questions about 1nd this is as it should be. For it is only right 


; Metropolitan. These books comprise the com- 


that the faith so many millions of people have 
life safeguarded 1 


every practical way. 


insurance should be 





One such letter, for example, went as fol- 





lows: “Dear Sirs... 1 am afraid this brings to Each year, you see, Metropolitan files such a 

mind an ‘unmentionable’...” The writer then statement, which tells of the company’s mor- DPYRIGHT 1080-—-HETROPOLITAN LIVE INSURANCE 06 

proceeded to ask a number of questions... __ tality, expenses, investments, property owned, nee ee ee) ee ee ee ee 

intimate questions about the operation of and salaries in excess of $5,000. ae or as ae ae ; 
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A NEW SYSTEM 
OF RELIEF NEAR 


KIRMISHING in Congress over the amount of 
money necessary to operate the work relief 

System until June 30 is considered only a pre- 
liminary to one of the major problems of the 
session—what to do about work relief after 
June 30. 

The end of June means the end of the fiscal 
year and it may also mean the end of the pres- 
ent system of handling relief through Works 
Progress Administration, 

Now that the House has added 100 million dol- 
lars to its original emergency appropriation of 
725 million, the emergency question seems on 
the way to settlement. All but 50 million dollars 
of President Roosevelt’s initial request is being 
granted. 

Thus the stage is set on Capitol Hill for the 
biggest relief battle of all—that which will point 
the future of the perplexing relief question. 

Lines for the battle already have formed. On 
one side will be the farm element, which op- 
poses heavy relief expenditures. On the other 
side will be the city element, which feels that 
the cities and States cannot carry the relief 
burden without a continuation of Federal aid. 

Out of South Carolina, producer of tobacco, 
cotton and rice and a State of small communi- 
ties, comes the most-discussed of many proposals 
for altering the relief set-up. Its author is Sena- 
tor Byrnes (Dem.), chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on Unemployment and Relief. 


How the Byrnes Bill 
Would Revamp Relief 


The Byrnes bill would merge WPA into a new 
Departmert of Public Works along with National 
Youth Administration, Civilian Conservation 
Corps, Public Works Administration, Bureau of 
Public Roads (now. in the Department of Agri- 
culture) and the Public Buildings branch of the 
Treasury’s Procurement Division. And it would 
expand the Social Security system. 

Proponents of the bill emphasize its coordi- 
nation of all Federal agencies designed to offset 
periods of depression and unemployment. 

First point is to make the Social Security sys- 
tem more effective as a primary defense against 
hard times and as an alternative to relief. 

Unemployment insurance benefits would be 
greatly liberalized. Payments would be raised 
to range from $5 to $15 a week, with special 
Federal aid toward such payments for low- 
income States. First payment would be due one 
week after loss of a job by an insured worker. 
Thus the full 900 million dollars collected annu- 
ally in unemployment insurance pay-roll taxes 
would be utilized in meeting periods of unem- 
ployment. Last year, about 400 million dollars 
was paid out in insurance benefits. 

Also, the United States Employment Service is 
moved out of the Department of Labor and into 
the Social Security Board, so that its work can 
be coordinated more closely with the payment of 
unemployment insurance. 


Where the Objections 


to Bill Are Centered 


These parts of the Byrnes bill have been well 
received generally. Chief objection is directed 
against those parts of the bill which cover tie 
handling of relief after unemployment insurance 
is exhausted or when individuals are not eligible 
for unemployment insurance. 

The Secretary of Public Works would be re- 
quired to apportion Federal funds to the States 
according to a rigid formula—half according to 
the ratio a State’s population bears to the total 
population and half according to the ratio a 
State’s unemployed population bears to the total 
number of unemployed. 

City elements charge that this formula is 
weighted in favor of farm sections. And the 
question is asked: Where will the Secretary find 
adequate unemployment figures? There is, at 
present, no regular unemployment census, and 
the figures commonly uggd are merely estimates. 


Necessity of Flexibility 
In Meeting the Needs 


The formula plan raises an even more serious 
problem, however. How could the Secretary adapt 
the system to care for sudden increases in unem- 
ployment in certain sections of the country 
under so rigid a formula? 

For instance, unemployment in Michigan 
jumped tremendously when automobile plants 
closed down during the wiiter of 1937-1938. Re- 
lief rolls in Flint increased 886 per cent and in 
Detroit 691 per cent between November, 1937, and 
July, 1938. Only WPA’s flexible system of appor- 
tioning funds enabled it to meet that need. 

If application of the formula prevented the 
Secretary from meeting such situations as this, 
critics of the Byrnes bill ask what would become 
of the uncared-for unemployed. Governors and 
mayors frequently assert that local relief burdens 
already are at a maximum. 

Furthermore, in order to get any Federal 
grants for public works, States are required 
under the Byrnes bill to put up one-third of the 
cost. The most distressed States might not be 
able to do this. In such cases, where the need is 
greatest, the relief might be least. 

The new Department of Public Works would 
assume only those functions of WPA having to 
do with construction projects. 

This would mean dropping from the rolls the 
600,000 persons now engaged in non-construction 
projects. The largest percentage of this group 
consists of women employed in sewing rooms 
adapting surplus commodities for distribution to 
the needy. Only 30,000 are engaged in the much- 
criticized theatre and arts projects. 

One other broad objection to the Byrnes bill 
has been raised, too. There is no provision either 

for the hiring of workers or for the approval of 
projects. Would these matters be best handled 
by the States? 

There will be plenty of questions for Congress 
— over when it takes up this far-reaching 

ill. 


—_—_—_—______+ 
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Senator George 


Senator Pittman and Press 





4 
—Harris & Ewing 
Senator Borah 


An Airing of Views on Neutrality 


Gees KEY PITTMAN, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, shown as he met newspaper men, when he told 
them that open hearings would begin on April 5 on proposals to repeal, 


modify or strengthen the Neutrality Act. 
nounced the appointment of himself, Senator Borah and Senator George 
to handle the schedule of witnesses. 


At the same time he an- 





+ THE VOICE OF CONGRESS + 


WPA's Billions and What It Does With Them: 
The House Debates an Added Fund For: Relief 


Stenographic excerpts from the House debate over 
additional funds to carry on the WPA until June 
30 follow: 


R. SABATH (Dem.), Ill.: Mr. Speaker, the Rules 

resolution just read provides for four hours’ gen- 

eral debate on the resolution appropriating funds to the 

WPA. This is legislation demanded from every section 
of the country. 

Mr. MARTIN (Rep.), Mass., Minority Leader: My 
good friend has always been considered a progressive 
and a liberal. How can he stand up here and advocate 
this arrogant gag rule? 

Mr. SABATH: I say the country today is faced with 
a condition more important than any technicality. I for 
one am willing to forego technicalities to see that 400,000 
people are not thrown upon our streets in want and 
misery. 

Mr. TAYLOR (Rep.), Tenn.: Even an analysis of 
the testimony of Colonel Harrington shows that $55,- 
000,000 will be amply sufficient to provide the neces- 
sary relief to the end of the present fiscal year. And 
if WPA will purge its rolls of those not entitled to re- 
lief, it will not be necessary to appropriate any additional 
amount. 

It is not my intention to recite the sordid history of 
the WPA, reeking with partisan. politics, favoritism, 
nepotism, and a considerable degree, I regret to say, of 
communism. 

I do not have to go to Pennsylvania, to Kentucky, to 
New Mexico, to Oklahoma, or to any other State to get 
information as to the use of the WPA in politics. In 
the campaign of 1936 I saw ample evidence of WPA 
activity in my own district and in my own election. I 
saw thousands of WPA workers organized and drilled. 

Mr. PITTENGER (Rep.), of Minn.: Has not the 
WPA been used as a political football right straight 
through everywhere? 


Instances of Politics” 


In WPA Relief System 


Mr. TAYLOR: There is absolutely no question about 
that. A widow came to my office after the election and 
told me that she had been required to contribute $1.50 
to provide transportation for New Dealers to attend a 
political rally in an adjoining county. This widow was 
employed on a sewing project and was paid less than 
$20 per month. She contributed the $1.50 and a little 
later she was called upon for a contribution of $1 to 
provide a banquet for the political big wigs. She was 
not expected to be present, so she declined to make the 
contribution and within the next day or two she was 
discharged. 

Business concerns who furnish cement and other ma- 
terials and equipment on WPA projects were likewise 
the prey of the New Deal politicians. The only way a 
Republican can get employment on WPA, even with a 
pick and shovel, in Tennessee is through the influence 
and pressure of some Democratic politician. 

I think Colonel Harrington is a clean, conscientious 
official and that he is honestly endeavoring to administer 
WPA free of political influence and also as economically 
as possible. Of course, under Mr. Hopkins, the man 
who said “We will tax and tax, spend and spend, elect 
and elect,’ we could not expect anything else but ex- 
travagance. 

Up to March 6, under the administration of Colonel 
Harrington, 40.000 aliens have been taken off of the 
WPA rolls, and I am satisfied that the number of aliens 
in WPA is far more than 40,000, probably twice 40,000. 
But imagine, Mr. Speaker, aliens on WPA when there 
are millions of American workingmen able to work, 
looking for employment. 

Mr. COX (Dem.), Ga.: If I understand the temper 
of this House, the likelihood of reducing the amount is 
infinitely greater than the possibility of increasing it. 

Mr. CANNON (Dem.), Mo.: 
tion is ever settled until it is settled right. 
deliberative body $250,000 will be added to the agricul- 
tural bill and $150,000,000 in this pending resolution. 


My friends, no ques- 
In another 


+ 








Mr. MAPES (Rep.), Mich.: The original resolution 
appropriating $725,000,000 for the remainder of this 
fiscal year, which ends June 30, 1939, was signed by the 
President on the 4th day of February. 

Three days later, or on the 7th of February, the Presi- 
dent sent a message to the Congress saying it would not 
be possible to live within the appropriation. Does that 
indicate any great ambition to conform to the wishes 


’ of Congress or to make any serious attempt to keep 


within the limits of the appropriation? 
Is there a need for this additional appropriation? 
The minority positively declares the $100,000,000 is not 





The President’s additional relief 
program, to bridge the gap until June 
30, end of the fiscal year, lies in the 
lap of the Senate, with administration 
strategists figuring on restoration of 
the $150,000,000 asked by the Presi- 
dent, instead of $100,000,000 voted 
by the House last week. A so-called 
“gag” rule, preventing any amend- 
ments except as to amount of appro- 
priation, speeds action of the House, 
where charges of profligate expendi- 
tures are flung and counterclaims 
made of more funds needed to con- 
serve human welfare. Highlights in 
the House debate are presented here. 











necessary to enable WPA to keep on the pay roll the 
number contemplated to be kept on when the original 
legislation was considered in the House. 

If this resolution is passed, Congress will have appro- 
priated for WPA alone for this fiscal year, which ends 
June 30, over $2,163,000,000, as compared with $1,270,- 
000,000 in 1936, $1,833,000,000 in 1937, and $1,427,000,000 
in 1938. 

Mr. WOODRUM (Dem.), Va.: The fact that this 
resolution is for $100,000,000 instead of $150,000,000 in 
no sense of the word represents-any antagonism to the 
idea that the Federal Government should have its proper 
and proportionate part in meeting the duties of society 
to the unemployed and to the needy. 

There is no emergency in WPA today save the emer- 
gency it has created itself. When Congress appropriated 
$725,000,000 there was a clear mandate to WPA to re- 
strict its operations, to purge its rolls, and to reduce its 
administrative expense, and that Congress would be here 
if it sought to so cooperate. 

The hearings show that the normal withdrawals from 
WPA are approximately 100,000 a month, the voluntary 
retirements, and that in addition they purged their rolls 
in January, and a proportionate amount in other months, 
of something like 100,000 workers whom they find to 
be unworthy of continued Federal assistance. So under 
this evidence before our committee, if WPA had done 


nothing whatever, there would have been 400,000 or 


500,000 people leaving the rolls of WPA. 

But what did they do? As fast as people voluntarily 
retired, as fast as they removed them for cause, they 
immediately #ecruited others in their places in order to 
hold the rolls up. 
from the rolls they immediately called upon certifying 
agencies to send them names, that they might build the 
rolls up. 

Since this administration came into power the Con- 
gress has appropriated about $21,000,000,000 for relief 
of all sorts; that is, loans, RFC, CCC, and everything. 

About one-third of that amount, or about $7,000,000,- 


When they removed 30,000 aliens 


+ 000, has gone to WPA. Never has it made an account- 


| 
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ing to anybody. 

Let us look for a moment at the admiwmistrative ex- 
pense of WPA, which is approximately $60,000,000 a 
year, over $5,000,000 a month. Let us look at a few 
of the items. Travel and subsistence for January—and 
this is typical—$488,929 for WPA; communications, tele- 
phone, and telegraph for January $150,000, and so on. 

They have traveling exhibits going over the country 
exhibiting what and for what reason? Showing the 
wares of WPA and glorifying WPA. Why send an cx- 
hibit off to Miami right in the height of the season at 
Miami, and was it just a coincidence that it moved on 
to New Orleans right when the Mardi Gras was going 
on? And why go to the city of New York and pass by 
the Government buildings that we put up there to house 
the exhibits of Government activities, and go around the 
corner and build a $250,000 building, a permanent build- 
ing, in which to show WPA? 

The WPA exhibit building is to be donated, gratis, 
to the city park system of the State of New York. 


Improper Diversion 
Of Funds is Charged 


Paying for the construction of the building and ma- 
terials in it out of relief funds and then giving it to the 
city of New York as a permanent structure is an out- 
rageous diversion of public funds. 

You will find in the (committee) hearings that about 
$100,000 of relief funds have been allocated to fix up a 
beauty parlor project in Cleveland. Out in Chicago, 
the WPA inaugurated a Negro opera company to swing 
the Mikado. You have in the hearings absolute, un- 
contradicted testimony of one of our colleagues that this 
troupe of WPA workers were offered private employ- 
ment, not at relief wages but at regular theatrical wages, 
both in Chicago and New York, and that they refused 
it, and they are now playing in New York. 

Mr. TABER (Rep.), N. Y.: Anyone who is a friend 
of WPA will try to persuade WPA to get rid of its 
ridiculous activities, of the 1,215 shows it has been run- 
ning, of the exhibits, of that world fair activity in which 
they are spending WPA money, and all those ridiculous 
things that they have been doing. They have 32,000 ad- 
ministrative employes, a ridiculous number. 

Mr. KNUTSON (Rep.), Minn.: I was down in 
Florida the other day and I saw three or four beautiful 
golf courses, beside each of which was a WPA project 
sign. I am wondering just how many they have built 
all over the country. 

Mr. FAY (Dem.), N. Y.: I am going to vote for the 
$150,000,000 appropriation. The people of my district 
are essentially very péor people and the dismissals that 
would follow as a result of not passing the $150,000,000 
would cause widespread misery. In New York City, in 
WPA headquarters, they are now making out the dis- 
missal notices which will remove 25,000 workers from 
the rolls as of April 1. 

Mr. THOMAS F. FORD (Dem.) Calif.: I rise in 
support of the amendment to increase the WPA fund 
by $150,000,000 instead of $100,000,000. I feel we are 
dealing with human beings and if I must choose between 
protecting helpless human being and protecting the 
United States Treasury, I, for one, am going to vote to 
protect the human beings. 

Mr. O'CONNOR (Dem.), Mont.: I am going to vote 
for $150,000,000. This House voted half a billion dol- 
lars for implements of war. Today we are appropriat- 
ing for internal peace. 

Mr. BENDER (Rep.), Ohio: If all the monkey busi- 
ness were taken out of WPA, if all the hokum were 
taken out, and if the poor people for whom this money 
is earmarked would really get the money, we would not 
have a request for $150,000,000 now. 

Mr. LEMKE (Rep.), N. Dak.: I shall support the 
amendment to this bill to raise the appropriation from 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000. I realize there has been 
some abuse, but this is not a bill to correct abuse. 

(The resolution passed the House and was sent to 
the Senate.) 
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THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 


Ricerca continues its effort to reconcile a 
feeling that the budget ought to be balanced 
with the knowledge that Congressmen must 
stand for reelection every two years and Senators 
every six years, 

If the Seventy-sixth Congress does not go down 
in history as “the national defense Congress” it 
may well be known as an “economy Congress.” 
say some of its members; despite vast appropria- 
tions. 

Half the run of a normal session is over and 
so far the House of Representatives has slashed 
$90,000,000 from regular appropriation bills 
counter to recommendations of the Budget 
Bureau. Furthermore, larger sums not approved 
by the Budget Bureau have been headed off be- 
fore they could be permanently affixed to pend- 
ing bills. 

The week was featured by large appropriations 
and authorizations for relief.and agriculture and 
for strengthening the national defense. 


Another Economy Drive 
Wins in the House 


Chief interest centered on the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where economy sentiment knocked 
$250,000,000 for parity payments to farmers out 
of the 1940 Department of Agriculture supply 
bill, and cut $50,000,000 from the relief deficiency 
appropriation requested by the President. 

Efforts to log-roll both the farm and the city 
money through the House collapsed. First the 
House split along city-country lines to defeat the 
parity payments fund, 204 to 191, in a roll call 
vote. Two days later, after the Appropriations 
Committee had recommended only $100,000,000 
to carry work relief until June 30, the House ap 
proved that reduced figure in a roll call vote of 
290 to 110. The Agriculture and relief bills then 
were sent to the Senate, where it was thought an 
attempt might be made to resiore the farm 
money and to pare the relief funds still further 

Previously the House had registered interest in 
economy in relief by giving overwhelming ap 
proval to a resolution by Representative Cox 
(Dem.), of Georgia, calling for a House investi- 
gation into WPA. Charges were made in debate 
that administrative costs of WPA are too high. 

Members on both sides of the House applauded 
Representative Woodrum (Dem.), of Virginia, an 
outstanding economy advocate, who said of 
WPA: “The whole set-up is due for a drastic and 
fundamental overhauling.” 

Cotton and national defense occupied the Sen- 
ate where activity languished as the Senators 
appeared to be waiting to begin work on the re- 
lief and agriculture bills. 

War Materials Bill 
Reduced by Senate 

Early in the week the Senate gave easy ap- 
proval to a record peacetime Army supply bill 
calling for $513,188,172. Then economy senti- 
ment, crystallized in an amendment by Senator 
Byrnes (Dem.) of South Carolina, asserted itself 
and a War Department request for a $100,000,000 
authorization to buy supplies of strategic war 
materials was cut to $40,000,000 and passed. 

More important to the Senate was the action 
of its Agriculture Committee, which reported out 
various plans to deal with the cotton problem 
but ignored an export subsidy plan recommended 
by the President. (See Newsgram page 2.) 

Signs that a major battle, long expected, will 
soon take place appeared when the Senate Com 
mittee on Foreign Relations set Wednesday, 
April 5, as opening date for public hearings on 
the Neutrality Act. Six or more proposed amend- 
ments to the Act have been offered and the 
President has demanded action. 

The Administration’s foreign policy scored a 
modest triumph during the week when the Sen-; 
ate Finance Committee voted down proposals 
three farm-State Senators that would Mia ve 
raised tariffs on imported fats and, effs. This 
action was taken, however, only alter the Presi 
dent had threatened to use his veto power if the 
tax amendments were tacked as riders onto the 
reciprocal salary taxation bill. 

The House received a request from the Presi 
dent for $19,574,000, largely for planes for the 
Navy; heard Rear Admiral Hepburn sponsor 
Jacksonville, Fla., rather than Miami as a site 
for a southeastern air base; received officially 
backed amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act that would exempt highly paid white collar 
workers from its hours provisions. 

The Senate was asked by Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, and Admiral Leahy to 
vote for a huge drydock at New York City ca- 
pable of taking care of foreign vessels: received 
a bill by Senator La Follette (Prog.), of Wiscon 
sin, to outlaw “oppressive labor practices”; saw 
Vice President Garner scurry from the Chamber 
when Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, read a 
resolution of the Texas legislature endorsing Mr. 
Garner for Democratic standard-bearer in 1940. 





Record of Legislation 


ee of Federal agencies (H.R. 
4425); sent to President Mar. 29. 


Forty million dollars authorized to be appropriated 


to acquire strategic materials for national defense 
Stock (S.572); Senate passed Mar. 31. 
Additional appropriation ($100,000,000) for WPA 


(H.J.Res.246) ; House passed Mar. 31. 

Advances to farmers to aid in paying crop insure 
ance (S. 1098); President signed Mar. 25. 

War Department annual appropriations, military 
services only, $513,188,882 (H.R. 4630); Senate passed 
Mar. 27. 

Agriculture Department 
$900,000,000 (H.R. 5269); House passed Mar. 28. 

Labor Department, including wage-hour adminis- 
tration, annual appropriations, $30,000,000 (H.R. 5247); 
House passed Mar. 29. 

Joint Congressional 
as affecting flood control, etc 


annual appropriations, 


of forest lands 
continued to 1940 (H. 


investigation 


Con. Res. 11); House adopted Mar. 27. 
Investigation of WPA by House Appropriations 
Committee (H. Res. 130); House adopted Mar. 27. 
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MAKING A LUXURY INTO A NECESSITY: 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF CANE SUGAR INDUSTRY 





vas one of the principai com- 
modities which the frentiersman and 
his wife bought on their rare trips 
“a town for supplies. 

4 large part of the limited cash 
income of the frontier family was 
spent for sugar from the West Indies, 
gh ch was a prized luxury used for 
preserving fruits and to supplement 
the long sweetenin’”—the sirups of 
maple or sorgo produced locally. 

The sugar obtained by that fron- 

- family, or, for that matter, any 
other family of the period, was a 
»nroduct so far inferior to the re- 
aned sugar of today that most mod- 

families would scorn to use it, 


1" America’s pioneer days, sugar 


ern 
Yet today, a sugar incomparably 
better in quality is obtained at a 


+ 


eost so low that it is a relatively in- | 


ana 
cessily 

And while sugar has become a prize 
necessity and is recognized as a 
strategic military requirement in 
wartime, modern methods of refin- 
ing and handling have made it a 
standard for purity among foods. 

The sugar cane refining industry 

recognized as one of the most ef- 
ficient modern industries and sugar 
cane production is regarded as one 
of the most efficient of the agricul- 
tural industries. In quality, the 
product is equaled by few others, and 
in quantity of raw material utilized 
the sugar industry ig comparable 
with the heavy industries. 

The purity and cheapness of sugar 
are the result of concentration on 
problems of production and manu- 


is commonly accepted as a ne- 


ANNUAL 
CONSUMPTION 


ANNUAL 
CONSUMPTION 
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The cane sugar refining industry 
made its most important advances 
about the middle of the last century 
when the centrifugal machine and 
the granulator were introduced. 

Before the introduction of these 
machines, granulated sugar was un- 
known and refined sugar comprised 
loaf sugar, which often was cut or 
sawed into blocks or ground to pow- 
der, and the white, brown and yel- 


“curing” process in the making of 
Sugar required two weeks or more. 
Through the new machine the time 
required for manufacture of raw 
sugar was reduced to a single day. 

Progress during the last half cen- 
tury in the sugar refining industry 
has come largely through a great 
many small improvements which, in 
ithe aggregate, have amounted to a 
great deal, and through the greater 
and other modern 


year after year, constant changes 
have been made in equipment, time- 
saving devices have been added, con- 
trol instruments have been placed m 
operation to increase efficiency and 
processes have been modified to re- 


| The United States News 


. 
+years after the Civil War the dif- 
ference in price was reduced to 


duce costs or increase yields of re-, 


fined sugar. 

Through the increased efficiency 
of the industry there has been a tre- 
mendous reductian in the cost of re 
The difference in price 


























facture by hundreds of technolo- low soft sugars. use of electricity fining sugar, 
gists, biologists, chemists, producers Before the introduction of the machinery of production. between raw and refined sugar was 
and handlers in the industry. centrifugal machine about 1843 the This means that week by week, | 10 cents a pound in 1795. A few 
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Monday is the big day for agitators in this fair country of 


ours, 


But they are not red. 


As a matter of fact they are Aluminum, for a number of 


reasons which any washing machine manufacturer can 


enumerate. 


To save you the trouble of descending your basement 


stairs for personal investigation of these nice, smooth, 


permanent-mold castings we insert one time-saving para- 


graph: 


\gitators made of Aluminum are light to lift out for 


cleansing; ditto to cut down back-and-forth inertia. They 


are attractive in appearance, and with ordinary care stay 








that way. The permanent-mold casting process makes 


them smooth. They never discolor your pet shirt. And 


they are economical in cost. 


By now you know you are being sold the idea of using 


Alcoa Aluminum castings for your particular problem 


child. We make them two or three tons big, and one- 


fiftieth ounce small. Strength as you need it. Method: 


either sand, permanent-mold, or die-casting. 


There is no obligation involved in simply asking one 


of our engineers to help you think about ways to take 


advantage of the lightness of Aluminum. 


Aluminum Company of America, 2106 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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ALCOA:ALUMINUM 


three cents a pound, and it is esti- 
mated that the present highly mech- 
anized operations convert raw 
into refined sugar are carried on for 
about one-third the of that 
period. 

Another field in 


to 
cost 
which the sugar 
refining industry has displayed ef- 
ficiency is in development of new 
products to meet the needs of the 
housewife and large commercial 
users—such industries, for example, 
as baking, soft drinks, ice cream and 
confectionery. 


In addition to granulated sugar, 
brown sugars, powdered sugars and 
tablets or cubes, there are many 


special kinds of sugar. 

A sugar consisting of exceedingly 
small crystals designed for quick dis- 
solving is another modern refinery 
product. 

“Transformed 
type of sugar crystal which has re- 
markable dissolving qualities. This 
type retains air, making for a 
frothy lightness in icing and bakery 
usage. 

A sugar-cinnamon mixture has 
been developed for use on toast or 
buns. 

One of the refining 
panies now makes 62 different types 


sugar” is another 


largest com 


of sugar in 277 packagings, 
Paralleling the progress of the 
Sugar cane refining industry, there 


has been a tremendous in 
the per capita consumption of sugar. 
Sugar consumption has grown from 
65 pounds annually per capita in 1900 
to 99 pounds. This is the estimated 
consumption per capita for this year, 
on the basis of present trends. 

The fact that sugar part 
of the diet of everyone, instead of a 
luxury commonly used only by the 
rich as it was a little more than a 
century ago, is due in large meas 
ure to the success of the sugar cane 
refiners and producers in reducing 
costs and thereby making their 
products available to all the popu- 
lation. 

The foregoing is article No. 62 in 
a series on outstanding developments 
in the efficiency of American indus- 
tries. An article on the beet sugar 
industry will be presented in a later 
issue. 
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CAN THE COMPANY 

ADVANCE ME MONEY 
FOR MY BOY’S 
HOSPITAL BILL? 








What to do when employees 
ask for loans 


When one of your employees has hard luck 


and needs a loan, naturally you want to 
help him. But your directors may hold, with 
reason, that your company can t finance the 
emergency needs of a// its workers. What 
advice, then, can you give your men who 


come to you for funds? 


Credit for workers 
You can refer them to their local bank, of 
course, But wage workers can't ordinarily 
borrow from banks. They must have either 
collateral which they don't own, or co 


And 


from 


makers whom they can't readily get 
to bort 


make for 


they can hardly expect ow 


friends who need all they their 
own expenses, 

To supply credit to wage workers is the 
iob of Household Finance. At Household 
the responsible family without bank credit 


can borrow from $20 to $300 on a business 
basis and at reasonable cost. Repayment is 
made in 10 to 20 small monthly installments 
which can readily be paid out of current in- 
come. Families can thus finance emergency 
expenses withoutsacrificeoflivingstandards, 


Learning to stretch their dollars 
Household believes that a family should 
avoid borrowing if it can. In keeping with 
ing outa 


oad educational program to help families 


s belief the company is carry 
, 
of limited incomes to stay out of unneces- 


sarv debt. Through this program thousands 


have learned to organize family finances and 
to stretch their dollars, 

Wouldn't you like to know more about 
this service and how it soly es the problem of 
employee loans? The coupon below will bring 


you further information without obligation, 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Cc ORP (@) RATI ON anda Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


' “Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of America's leading family finance organizations, with 241 branches in 153 cities 
See Household's interesting exhibit “Stretching Your Dollar” at the New York World's Fair 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-4 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family money service, without obligation, 


Name 


Address 
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VISIT THE SEALTEST BUILDING AT THE 


Sealtest extends you a cordial 


et RR: BRERA 








invitation to visit the Sealtest 


Building at the New York World’s Fair. 


You will see how Sealtest builds to a healthier, happier tomor- 


row by making life safer, today. You will see milk processed and 


bottled, ice cream blended and frozen, cheese prepared and 


packed. You will see the constant testing, checking and super- 


vising through every step by Sealtest Laboratory workers. 


You will see how Sealtest standards of quality and purity are 


maintained inthousands of communities bythis laboratory control. 


Visit this great Worid’s Fuir-~and the Sealtest Exhibit. 


ght 1989, Sealte 
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2 SEALTEST BUILDS TO A SAFER, 
= HAPPIER TOMORROW ,.. BY 
= MAKING LIFE SAFER, TODAY 
= The red-and-white Sealtest Symbol on milk, 
i sce cream and other dairy products means 
s those products are approved Jor quaiity, 
purity and wholesomeness by the Sealtest 
System of Laboratory Protection, 
: 
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THE SEALTEST SYSTEM OF LABORATORY PROTECTION AND ITS MEMBER-COMPANIES ARE DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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HOW WAR FEARS 
SLOW RECOVERY 





The business outlook. What war 
would do to trade. Factors affect- 
ing recovery. 











E Government’s forecasters of business 

trends find that the foreign situation still 
is having a disproportionate influence on the at- 
titude and actions of our business men. 

Out of that situation grows a continuing hesi- 
tancy to make commitments and to buy in other 
than a hand-to-mouth manner. Even so, pre- 
dictions for a gradual but substantial improve- 
ment in business over the remaining quarters of 
1939 are allowed to stand if war is avoided. 

Those predictions rest on the demand for au- 
tomobiles, the demand for houses and the assur- 
ance of large Government expenditures of bor- 
rowed money already authorized by Congress. 

A production index at 98 per cent of the 1923- 
25 average for February is expected to hold near 
that level or to rise a trifle for March and to 
start a gradual rise in April. The average for 
this year still is fixed at between 104 and 108 
per cent of the 1923-25 average as against 110 
in 1937 and 88 in 1938. . 


War Fears Discounted 
By Federal Officials 


The official tendency in Washington still is to 
discount, in a measure, the prospect of general 
European war in 1939. Even so, it is recognized 
that business men are frightened by what tley 
regard as a war prospect and are inclined to dig 
in for a siege. That raises the question: What 
sort of reaction could be expected in case the 
worst war fears were realized? 

On that point the best opinion of the Govern- 
ment’s appraisers seems to be as follows: 

First, they point out that this country’s for- 
eign trade already is pretty well shot to pieces 
and certainly would not get much more of a 
shock, even in the event of European war. 

Second, they emphasize the size of the capital 
accumulations of the British and French within 
the United States. Those accumulations include 
several hundred millions of dollars in bank bal- 
ances that would be available for use without 
any liquidation of securities, Then there is an 
estimated three billion dollars additional in se- 
curity holdings. The prediction is that these 
holdings would be mobilized by the foreign gov- 
ernments in the event of war and would be dis- 
posed of in an orderly manner, in order to real- 
ize the largest possible return. 


Increased Purchases 


In U. S. Foreseen 


Third, they are convinced that England and 
France would be forced to increase their orders 
for goods from American manufacturers and 
American raw material producers and that these 
orders would result in an increased volume of 
business rather than in a disruption of busi- 
ness. What would happen if those nations used 
up their reserves and if the United States would 
refuse loans is something else again. But it is 
estimated that at least four billion dollars’ worth 
of purchasing power would be available before 
the cash ran out. / 

If the war possibility is overlooked, then the 
domestic outlook appears fairly bright for the 
remainder of the present year. 

Automobile sales and production are holding 
at a fairly satisfactory level, although inventories 
have increased lately. Permits for the con- 
struction of houses are totaling about two and 
one-half times the total of one year ago and 
hold out the promise of something that may 
approach a house building boom. 

Government expenditures on low-cost housing 
and on heavy public works are rising toward a 
peak. Industry is showing some signs of increas- 
ing its outlay for plant, as evidenced by a rising 


* volume of machine tool orders. 


Out of that situation grows the continued ex- 


* pectation of a moderate business rise. 
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The Voice 


of Coverument 


ELMER F. ANDREWS 


Administrator, Wage and Hour Division, 
Department of Labor 
E are primarily less interested in putting! peo- 
ple into jail—as much as we know some of 
them should be there—than we are in winning 
for the workers of the country the benefits to 
which they are entitled under the law. We have 
agreed on occasion to consent decrees where, in 
our judgment, that would bring about compli- 
ance. Daily we receive reports of satisfactory ad- 
justments by our inspectors in the field who, 
by pointing out violations, bring about compli- 
ance and payment of overdue wages. 

But if there are any employers who imagine 
they can get away for long with studied, inten- 
tional violations, I should like to point-out to 
them a provision, Section 16 (b), which they may 
have overlooked. 

The employer who undertakes wilfully to vio- 
late the law hasn’t merely the Department of 
Justice and the Wage and Hour Division to deal 
with. He may have his own employes and the 
courts to deal with—a good deal more expensive 
than voluntary compliance. So far, we have 
counseled employes against hasty litigation, be- 
fore enforcement machinery is perfected. But 
this provision is in the law and can be used, and 
we could not prevent its being used, 

(From an address before the Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, March 24.) 
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“Cutting” Government Expenses... 
Our Trade War... Business Outlook 
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sw chart printed above shows the monthly record of cash income 
flowing into the Treasury and the cash outgo flowing from the 


Treasury, as reported officially. 


Spread between cash income and cash outgo, unshaded on the chart, 
reveals the Government’s “investment,” or its contribution to purchas- 


CopyricuT, 1939, sy THe UNitrep States News PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 


ing power through the expenditure of borrowed money. This contri- 
bution rose rather sharply in 1938 as compared with 1937 as Govern- 


ment spending increased and Government tax receipts declined. 


chart. 


The newsgram below goes more fully into the implications of the 





(amsaqraze ECONOMY VS. FEDERAL DEFICITS: 
WHY CONGRESS CANNOT BALANCE THE BUDGET 


tee problem that most concerns the United *” penditures, which would provide them with the 


States today is how to balance the flow of 
cash out of the Treasury and the flow of cash 
into the Treasury. 

It is the year-by-year cash position of the 
Government, freed from complicated bookkeep- 
ing entries, that best tells the story of Federal 
finances. 

The Treasury now, for the first time, is pub- 
lishing the actual record of cash spending and 
cash income. That record is shown on the 
chart above for each month since January, 1934. 

Here, too, is shown—inethe unshaded por- 
tions of the chart—the size of each month’s 
cash deficit or cash surplus for the entire period. 
The chart reveals that the government’s con- 
tribution to purchasing power through the flow 
of borrowed cash into the pockets of the people 
has been highly erratic. 


The chart also reveals 
the nature of the job that 
Marriner S. Eccles, Fed- 
ae eral Reserve Board 
Cutting Costs Chairman, is suggesting 
that Congress undertake. Mr. Eccles has asked 
Congress to go ahead and carry out its wish 
for a balance in the Government’s cash budget 
so that the country can find out how a balance 
feels at this stage of recovery. 

The job outlined by Mr. Eccles, and refer- 
red to by President Roosevelt, calls for Con- 
gress to cut the volume of cash outgo to the ex- 
tent of about 300 million dollars a month. This 
is due to the fact that the Treasury expects cash 
payments to exceed cash income during this 
calendar year by an amount nearly that large. 

Here, then, is a slashing job that calls for 
expenditure cuts of approximately $3,600,000,- 
000 for the year. 

What a job that can be is discovered by a 
closer study of official figures. 


Tasks Faced 


by Congress in 


The entire WPA cost, in its year of heaviest 
outlay, comes to about $2,200,000,000, so that 
Congress could eliminate this relief agency— 
the most costly of any Government activity— 
and still face the problem of cutting another 
$1,400,000,000. 

Congress might next eliminate the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. But this 
elimination could cut barely 485 million dollars 
from the cash outgo side of the picture. 

After cutting out WPA and AAA, there still 
would be the problem of making nearly a bil- 
lion dollars in cuts. 

At this point Congressmen might decide to 
wipe out interest payments on the national debt, 
which would give them the desired billion: or 
they might wipe out the Army and Navy ex- 





billion and some to spare; or they might cut 
out veterans’ pensions and benefits and realize 
a little more than half a billion dollars, to which 
would have to be added another half billion in 
cuts. 

Or. in desperation, Congress might make up 
its mind to wipe out the entire structure of 
Government administrative departments. Even 
then it would come about 100 million dollars 
short of the desired billion. 

In other words, the immensity of the job 





Balancing the budget by economy. 
What cuts-in cash outgo would mean. 
An account of the recovery problem 
and the Government's part in it. 


~ 











that is involved in carrying out Mr. Eccles’ sug- 
gestion of attempting to balance the Federal 
Government’s cash budget out of economies is 
a bit staggering to those who look-for a balance 
to come from this direction. 


Nobody, not even the 
economy bloc in Con- 
gress, is suggesting that 
WPA be wiped out or 
Reductions that farm subsidies be 
discontinued or that interest on the national 
debt be eliminated or that veterans’ benefits 
be discontinued or that the entire administra- 
tive machinery of government be abolished or 
that the Army and Navy be abandoned. 


The Difficulties 


in Piecemeal 


But to attain the balance by piecemeal cuts 
is equally difficult in the view of Treasury of- 
ficials, owing to the pressure that Congress 
would face by large groups of voters. 

The House of Representatives has just suc- 
ceeded in cutting 250 million dollars from the 
appropriation bill for agriculture. But this is a 
cut of money that a Congressional committee 
proposed and that is not contained in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. Congress also voted “to cut 150 
million dollars from a WPA appropriation. But 
the House later voted to restore 100 millions 
of this cut. 

If the 250-million-doilar cut in farm sub- 
sidies should stand, there still would be no 
progress toward a balance in the cash budget 
and if it does not stand the budget will be 
that much farther out of balance. If the 50- 
million-dollar WPA cut stands, then there will 
be a reduction of this amount and Congress will 
have to find only $3,550,000,000 more dollars to 
remove from the budget of cash expenditures. 


Then is there no chance that the Federal 


+ 


As Alternate 


| 
| 
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Government’s budget of cash outgo and cash 
income can be balanced? 

Both Mr. Eccles and Mr. Roosevelt think that 
the budget actually can be balanced but not 
by the process of reducing the Government's 
cash expenditures, 

Their expressed view is that if business men 
will take advantage of the bulge in business 
activity caused by the outpouring of Govern- 
ment cash, and will wholeheartedly cooperate 
to carry forward the upturn that this recovery 
tends to generate, then a balance can be 
achieved from the greatly increased tax reve- 
nues to be realized from the increase in cor- 
poration and individual income. 


If business men, how- 
ever, do not increase their 
investments for one rea- 
son or another, or if for 
any reason real recovery 
does not take hold, then the President and the 
Reserve Board chairman doubt that the Fed- 
eral Government’s budget can be balanced ex- 
cept through much heavier taxation of income. 

Point is made of the fact that in the cal- 
endar year 1937, with recovery going strong, 
the Federal Government came within 100 mil- 
lion dollars of achieving a balance in its budget 
of cash income and cash outgo. That was the 
nearest approach to a balance since 1930. 


Heavier Taxes 


Solution 


The Government’s budget of expenditures 
and of income has a great importance for Ameri- 
can business. 

That budget provides an income for three 
million families without other important sources 
of income. It provides an important proportion 
of the income of farmers. It provides the 
heavy industries with important orders through 
PWA and USHA construction projects. It is to 
provide the airplane industry and the steel in- 
dustry with an important volume of business 
through national defense expenditures and it 
provides an income for more than 800,000 reg- 
ularly employed Government workers outside 
the Army and Navy. 

Mr. Eccles is convinced that a drastic cut in 
Government expenditures, if that cut came be- 
fore private industry was carrying forward 
strongly under its own steam, would create new 
deflation that would be “disastrous”. The Presi- 
dent agrees with him. 

As yet, however, there is no conclusive evi- 
dence that a continued excess of cash outgo 
over cash income in the Federal Government's 
budget will produce the degree of business re- 
vival that can lead to a sufficiently vigorous 
recovery to permit a balance in the cash budget. 


OwFkEN L. Scott 
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TRADE TROUBLES 
AND SUBSIDIES 





Deflation in foreign trade. An ex- 
periment in dumping. How trade 
agreements work in practice. 





| 

HE foreign trade of the United States, on the 

basis of official figures, continues to con- 

tract in value and to show increasing Signs of 
a lack of health. 

After two months of experience there is noth- 
ing to indicate that the British-American trace 
agreement has had an appreciable effect in a)- 
tering the trends that were apparent before the 
agreement became effective. 

The lack of balance between sales of American 
goods abroad and sales of foreign goods in the 
United States is continuing. Exports in Febru 
ary amounted to $218,559,000 as against imports 
of $158,025,000. This resulted in an excess of 
$60,524,000 in sales of American products in for 
eign markets compared with sales of foreign 
products in the American market. 

The position of the United States as a creditor 
nation requires either that foreigners sell more 
in this market than they buy or that they pay 
their obligations in gold—if they are to be paid 
Imports of gold during February, partly to pay 
debts and partly to find safety, amounted to 
$223,296,000. 





Huge Imports of Gold 


Unused in Storage 


This means that imports of gold into the 
United States during February totaled $65,261,000 
more than imports of merchandise. The gold 
imports went into storage rather than into use 

Foreigners are continuing to buy heavily of 
American machinery and American war mate- 
rials. But they are buying sparingly of Ameri- 
can farm products which are piled up in im- 
mense surplus seeking a market. The result is 
a major dislocation in the international trade 
picture. 

This dislocation now is making itself glaringly 
apparent. 

So apparent has it become that the United 
States Government during 1938 entered on a pro- 
gram of subsidized export or “dumping” of wheat. 
Under this plan the Government has disposed 
of more than 90,000,000 bushels of wheat at a 
cost to the American taxpayers of about 20 cents 
a bushel. 

Now President Roosevelt and Henry Wallace 
Secretary of Agriculture, are proposing that the 
Federal Government subsidize the export of cot 
ton by fixing a price for foreign sales lower than 
the domestic price. 


Government Adopts 
Policy It Condemns 


But subsidized export is a form of violent trade 
war. Its use by foreign nations is the object of 
tariff retaliation by the United States. Yet the 
pressure for business is so intense that the 
United States, within a few days of its announce- 
ment that German imports would be penalized 
because of dumping practices by that govern 
ment, inaugurates a new dumping program of 
its own, called by the more polite name of ‘“ne- 
gotiated exports.” 

Failure of world trade to revive as a result of 
a natural increase in demand for goods is result 
ing in continued pressure on raw material prices 
as supplies pile up all over the world. While some 
nations continue to be starved for raw mate 
rials, other nations are glutted with an ove! 
supply. How to overcome the barriers to inte! 
national trade that now exist as nations prepare 
for war, is accepted by this Government’s econo- 
mists as one of the fundamental problems of 
the day. 

This country’s reciprocal trade agreeme)is 
were advanced as a possible and partial solution 
to that problem. So far as the trade figures £0, 
however, there is little to show that these agree- 
ments have had an appreciable effect on the 
volume of world business. Rather, the tendency 
is toward contraction rather than expansion 11 
any but trade in war goods. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


A. W. ROBERTSON 


Chairman, Westinghouse Electrie and 
Manufacturing Company 


HE extent of dissatisfaction with our times 

surpasses anything known to history. Every- 
where we see the phenomenon of free America! s 
trading their individual independence for wha. 
they fancy is collective security. Millions out 
work, other millions who feel they may soon %* 
walking the streets, have been fed on all sorts 
of false doctrines. 

We believe in reducing taxes and demanc 
things and services from the Government which 
must increase taxes. We find the Governmen 
restricting agricultural products and spendin 
large sums to bring more land under cultivation. 
We are told one minute there will be no increasé 
in taxes, the next minute they are increasing, © 
that the budget is about to be balanced, the nex» 
minute it is further out of balance. 

The tremendous tax increase in recent years 
has been due to demands of minorities. We must 
end government by minorities or our confusi0o! 
of thinking and acting will grow steadily worst 

Life must be made more bearable for our ¢1! 
zens. We must devise ways and means in whit" 
the old-fashioned confidence is restored to ' e 
human heart. . 

(From an address at the 100th anniversary “* 
the Cincinnati (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce.’ 
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NTRODUCTION of the Wheeler om- 
| nibus railroad bill in the Senate 
completes the outline of Congres- 
sional solutions to the perplexing 

nsportation problem, although a 
ew chinks remain to be filled in. 
Interstate commerce committees 

the Senate and House have been 

idying the problem since the ses- 

1 opened. The result of this study 





Five plans to rehabilitate 
railroads. The program to 
regulate all transportation. 








five major bills and a series of 
ior ones. 
The next question is: Will Con- 
s pass any one of these major 
and, if so, which one? The 
ice is a rather broad one,. and 
pressure is not lacking behind each 
pI yposed solution of the problem. 
First, there is the bill introduced 
week by Senator Wheeler 
Dem.), of Montana, chairman of 
Interstate Commerce Committee 
i Senator Truman (Dem.) , of 
Missouri. Its authors call it the “key 
’ on which other bills, to come 
will be based. 
This bill is designed to carry out 
t of the recommendations of the 
resident’s special management-labor 
committee as far as they are com- 
patible with the public interest. 
What it proposes is to treat the 
railroad problem as only one unit in 
e whole transportation problem by 
cing all transportation agencies 
nder a single regulatory body. Thus 
1e ICC would assume control of in- 
land waterways, trucking lines, pipe 


> 


Drop 


sleeping car companies and, 
rate-making purposes only, of 
lane lines. 


) carry out this function, the ICC 


+ 





Harris & Ewing 
“COST PLUS A PROFIT” 
ICC Commissioner Eastman, testi- 
fying before a House committee, 
says that if the “cost plus a profit” 
theory were to be rigidly applied to 
carriers, some railroads would have 
to surrender their passenger traffic 

to competing buses. 





is directed to study the relative costs 
and efficiency of all transport agen- 
cies. 
, rhe rate-making rule already laid 
down for railroads in the Interstate 
Commerce Act would not be appre- 
ciably changed, although its scope 
would be enlarged to apply to other 
types of carriers. 

Senator Wheeler also has another 
important bill which would create a 


special railroad reorganization court | 


designed to make reorganizations 
easier, quicker and more enduring. 
This bill, and one introduced in 
the House by Representative Chan- 
dler (Dem.), of Tennessee, is aimed 
to aid the railroads in scaling down 


| best chance of passage this session. 


their 26-billion-dollar capitalization + 
in order to ease fixed charges. The 
Chandler bill, reported favorably by 
the Judiciary Committee, would 
enable hard-pressed railroads to 
scale down their capital by agree- 
ment among creditors and the ICC 
without resorting to bankruptcy. 
Meanwhile, two other major bills 
have been introduced in the House, 
both under the sponsorship of Rep- 
resentative Lea (Dem.) of California, 
chairman of the Interstate Com- | 
merce Committee. Both are omnibus 
bills. } 
One, like the Wheeler omnibus bill, | 
is designed to carry out the recom- | 
mendations of the President’s special 
committee, but it differs in several 
respects from the Wheeler bill. 
Among other things, it would set 
up a new Transportation Board to 
draft transportation policies. | 
The second Lea bill would permit 
ICC to fix minimum rates for all 
types of carriers and would redistrib- 
ute the functions of the ICC. 
Both Lea bills contain the reor- 
ganization court idea, and this par- 
ticular item is conceded to have the 


Senator Wheeler has adopted in a 
broad way the contention of the 
railroads that their present difficul- 
ties stem largely from the fact that 
they suffer unfair competition due to 
Government aid to other types of 
carriers. The railroads protest that 
they bear too great a share of taxa- | 
tion and regulation. The Wheeler 
bill is designed to bring all types of | 
carriers under the same control. 

However, some of the railroad rec- 
ommendations were not in the pub- | 
lic interest, Senator Wheeler felt. 
Request for elimination of the long- 
and-short-haul clause, for instance, 
was denied. 

Another viewpoint on the situation 
is put forward by Interstate Com- 


| competing 
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NEW SEC CHAIRMAN? 
Washington official circles hear that 
Leon Henderson (pictured above), 
secretary of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, is No. 
1 on the list of those under consid- 
eration as the next head of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion to succeed William O. Douglas, 

appointed to the Supreme Court. 





merce Commissioner Eastman, who 
asserts that the railroads can blame 
thenmtselves for much of their present 
financial embarrassment because of 
their many wasteful practices. Mr. 
Eastman would like Congress to give 
ICC power to force consolidations of 
lines in order to save 
money. 

Meanwhile RFC Chairman 
Jones suggests that railroad 
could well take the form of 
RFC loans. Specifically, Mr. Jones 
would like Congress to repeal the 
clause which requires ICC approval 
of railroad loans, 


Jesse 
aid 














Dated February |, 1938 


$73,444,000 
Metropolitan Water District 


of Southern California 
44% and 32% Colorado River Waterworks Refunding Bonds 


Due February |, as shown below 


Principal and semi-annual interest, August 1 and February 1, payable at the principal office of The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 


or at the office of the Treasurer of the District in the City of Los Angeles, California, at the option of the holder. 


Coupon bonds in denomination 


of $1,000, registerable as to principal and interest, and interchangeable with the consent of the District and at the expense of the holder. 


In the opinion of Counsel, these Bonds are Exempt from Personal Property Taxes in California and the 
interest thereon is Exempt from present Federal Income and California State Income Taxes 


$ 112,000 1948 
336,000 1949 
1,318,000 1950 
1,646,000 195) 
2,040,000 1952 


$2,040,000 ea. yr. 1978-81 @ 100 


2,041,000 " " 


The above Bonds are offered when, as and 
Wood 4 Hoffman, Attorneys, 
It is expected that temporary bonds 1 


The Chase National Bank 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


lair & Ca. 


Bankers Trust Company 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in California 


AMOUNTS, MATURITIES AND PRICES 





$56,452,000 4//,9/, Bonds 


To Yield Te Yield 
2.70°/, $2,040,000 1953 3.10%, $2,040,000 ea. yr. 
2.80 2,040,000 1954 3.15 2,040,000 " " 
2.90 2,040,000 1955 3.20 2,040,000 " “ 
3.00 2,040,000 1956 3.25 2,040,000 " " 
3.05 2,040,000 ea. yr. 1957-58 3.30 2,040,000 " " 
2,040,000 " " 1959-60 3.35 
$16,992,000 3!/,°, Bonds 
$1,929,000 1984@ 100 $722,000 
1982-83 @ 100 1,705,000 1985 @ 100 394,000 


(Accrued interest to be added in all cases) 





Circular on Request 





New York Cit 
ill be delivered 


The First Boston Corporation 
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Blyth & Co., Inc. 
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R. H. Moulton & Company 


To Yield 
1961-62  3.40°/, 
1963-65 3.45 
1966-68 3.50 
1969-72 3.55 
1973-77 3.60 
1986 @ 100 
1987 @ 100 


Leaalitu has been approved by Messrs. Thomson, 
Attorneys, Los Angeles. 
tn the first instance pending preparation of definitive bonds. 
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“COOPERATING’ 





WITH 


BUSINESS: 


GOVERNMENT'S PROGRAM IN ACTION 


Govern 


se 


| gnc saris between 
4 ment and business 
about 


and, now, something is being done 


is one of th 


things which much is said 


Meeting in Washington last week 
around a conference table were rep 
National Electri- 


and 


resentatives of the 
cal Manufacturers’ Association 
the Department of Commerce. 

In the course of round-table dis 
cussions, the leaders of the electrical 
industry learned much about the 
New Deal and the New Deal learned 
much about the electrical industry. 

From Richard C, Patterson, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
the electrical manufacturers learned 
of the vast business-aid facilities in 
the Department and the eagerness of 
Department officials to be of service 
to business. 

Also, Mr. Patterson had an opti 
mistic business forecast and some 
constructive advice to offer. Taking 
from Supreme Court nom 
inee William O. Douglas, he sug 
gested that business could attain 
greater efficiency and increase pub- 
lic confidence by installing expert 
“working directors.” 

“The place to start business effi- 
ciency is at the top, not at the bot- 
tom,” Mr. Patterson said 

“The working director should be a 
man of wide executive experience, or 
an expert along such lines as jabor 
relations, finance and auditing, mar- 
keting and broad publie policy. He 


his cue 


> 


would 
as a director of a limited number of 
non-competing companies. He should 
be paid well so that other lucrative 
offers would not tempt him.” 

From Dr. Willard L. Thorp, Special 
Economic Adviser to the Secretary of 
Commerce, the electrical manufac- 
turers received a strong hint of the 
course the Government expects them 
to take toward cooperation 

Speaking of the value of the Tem 


1 


devote his full time to serving 4 porary 


National Economic Commit- 
tee Studies as a means of focusing 
the interest of business men on 
broad business problems and prace 
tices, Mr. Thorp added 

“It is our hope that a closer work- 
ing relationship can be developed 
between those industries which have 
shown their concern in finding some 
to our economic problems 
and the Government agencies work- 
ing on the same problems.” 
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THE OBJECTIVE of this organization has always been 


thorough distribution of its offerings among a broad clien- 


tele of investors. Through a widespread sales organization 


supplemented by well organized correspondence facilities, 


it seeks to make its services equally available to conservative 


investors wherever located, uninfluenced by size of funds. 


CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE STREET + 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 











Time to Change to 


‘Summer Mobiloil 











REMEMBER THAT ROBIN! He’s singing,“Change 


Now,” in front of 60,000 Mobiloil Dealers. 
Take his advice. Get rid of dirty, diluted 
winter oil— get Mobiloil’s “Balanced Protec- 
tion.” It guards your motor from wear, sludge, 
gum, carbon. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. VII, No. 14 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 














By DAVID LAWRENCE 


SEVEN YEARS OF THE R.F.C. 


Most Successful Lending Operation in History—Adequate Reserves to Cover Probable Losses— 
“Dawes Loan” Was Justified—Jesse H. Jones Has Served Continuously From the 


Beginning —Outline of Benefits to Many Classes 








* 


EVEN YEARS of lending, an emergency ] loans but more than made up these losses in ' tems, buildings of various kinds, tunnels and 
S operation unparalleled in‘all the history of || interest receipts and appreciation on govern- causeways and other public improvements 
the Republic, with billions of dollars of | ment bonds which Mr. Meyer aggressively amounting to $741,744,404 were constructed. 
public funds handled without suggestion of bought when they were being offered at low Of this amount, securities have already been 
scandal or waste—surely this is a record worth prices in the post-war period. retired or sold at a premium by the R.F.C. 
analyzing if only to put at rest the superficial So, too, the R.F.C. makes some money by in- amounting to $457,826,219 and the R.F.C. says 
comment that “the government never handles terest charges and by taking a profit here and flatly in its report: “We feel there will be no 
anything efficiently.” there on the re-sale of municipal or state bonds net loss from the aggregate of those not yet 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, which it originally bought in entirety and sub- sold.” 
popularly known as the “R.F.C.”, is something sequently offered for public sale through pri- In the category of railroad loans, the record 
of which democratic government really may vate bankers when the bonds drew more at- shows that of the $826,773,161 disbursed, 
be proud. And that pride can truly be non- tractive prices. In one transaction of this type about $340,509,316 has been repaid and the 
partisan because the R.F.C. was created at the the R.F.C. is reported to have made a profit of item of interest is expected to cover losses so 
direction of Herbert Hoover, a Republican about $20,000,000. This helps to offset losses that the R.F.C. says that “treated as a class, 
President, and was carried forward to even in other classes of loans. there should be little, if any, net loss on rail- 
larger operations under Franklin Roosevelt, a But the courage of the road loans”. Surely this should remove all 
Democratic President. : RISK TAKEN R.F.C. in making certain doubts among those members of Congress to- 

Of the men actually responsible for the FOR WELFARE joans which may not be day who are hesitating about another lending 
R.F.C. itself, only one has been there from the OF PUBLIC repaid 100 per cent and program for the railroads. 
beginning, namely, Jesse H. Jones, its present which it deems necessary for the public DIVERSIFIED So-called business loans 
chairman. Though a Democrat he was ap- welfare, to preserve the economic structure , which aggregate $447,- 
pointed to the Corporation by President and prevent panic, is seen in an examination'of LOANS OFFER $24,578 have not. turned 
Hoover. He himself did not manage the Cor- the official report for seven years, now avail- BIG PROBLEM out very well so far, due to 
poration in 1932, for the organizing work was able, which discloses the thousands of loans of the many kinds of hazards encountered in 
done by Eugene Meyer as chairman, and various kinds that have been consummated. lending to all types. An analysis of the reasons 
Charles G. Dawes, former Vice President of But if agricultural loans have not always for difficulty in this classification is vitally 
the United States, as president. fared so well—and it may be noted in passing needed in order to guide future lending poli- 

It was upon Mr. Meyer's experience and that the pressure for commodity loans has cies. 
ability, however, that the R.F.C. relied in its been the greatest of all—the record for repay- It is interesting to note that 95 per cent of 
early stages, for he had been chairman of the ment of banks and insurance companies is the money loaned to life insurance companies 
War Finance Corporation which, too, per- truly gratifying. Thus of $1,138,217,337 loaned has been repaid. This was principally ad- 
formed a remarkable job in government lend- directly to banks since the R.F.C. began, and vanced in 1932 and 1933. 
ing during and after the War winding up with most of this was before 1933, the repayments As to the sums loaned to building and loan 
a profit to its credit. have been as much as 93 per cent. associations, about $118,221,783 was disbursed 

ae Some banks failed notwithstanding these | and 98 per cent has been repaid. The perform- 
RFC BENEFITS iieiliidies samen tobe loans but many more were kept from failing. ance of other subsidiary ‘operations such as fi- 
RECOGNIZED see aud Jones, Seaibe . And in the case of closed banks, the R.F.C. nancing the Federal Housing Administration’s 
BY CONGRESS ble Aoi ad ee aa d stood by to help depositors realize more mortgages where the loss arising from fore- 
quickly on assets instead of permitting the closure has amounted to date “to less than one- 
banker, who had served as a member of the process of bygone days when depositors had to tenth of one per cent of the total amount of 
board of directors, took charge <i ee cag wait for a generation or more to get their mortgages purchased”, and the Electric Home 
the R.F.C. was entrusted with duties ar be anes, and Farm Authority—has been very good, too. 
yond anything that had been given it before. —— r _— Thus the R.F.C. says of its financing of the 
This was due partly to the emergency created DEPOSITORS - i es pod ~ = a ads dG Geitiel Gules te wot 
by the conditions that produced the bank holi- INSURED BY g§ sing , farms: “Payments are made promptly and 
day and partly to the willingness of Congress bank which subsequent y eas ene: on bane totes al? 
to give broad authority to the R.F.C. to do al- AID TO BANKS closed and about which Tine hnnsteinsion of “ FC atitaleies — 
most anything and everything needed to bol- there has been much unjust comment was the niet eile: ikon ii 20 000 ET vette 
ster the financial structure of the country—a famous “Dawes loan” amounting to $90,000,- ge tee. gl oo a pi “P 
; : eyes . in closed banks were helped, and maybe 20,- 
contrast to the narrowly partisan and grudg- 000. This was much criticized by Democratic Ghia Nik sieiciin aad Aandi teaches tetiatintiis 
ing attitude of the Democratic House of Rep- partisans who thought there was something ; aint i . : ~— 
~wtesentatives when the R.F.C. under Mr. Mey- phoney in the fact that the R.F.C., from which ae ng nag hae f " b 
er’s regime asked for some of those powers. former Vice President Dawes had resigned, ‘et re hora ; dit eng ay pon taal 

But Congress swung to the other extreme would make a loan of such a sum to the Cen- pc Sigg ei ied neeeomeny wot shia 
under the Roosevelt Administration and not tral Republic Bank and Trust Company of f ¢ . ' x awa he condigninacings . Paps th f h 
only gave the R.F.C. power to lend but used it | Chicago in which the Dawes family was deeply | farmers and landowners were aided throug 
virtually as a relief agency, ordering advances involved. es eh ee st rcatbar te ganas 
to cities and states. This sum has properly But what does the record show to date? Re- th Led we ps “se mane Sear mine te 
been cancelled by Congress from the books of payments, including interest and stockholders’ yee - “ps ~ , sy Se ee d —_" 
the R.F.C. because it never was a banking assessments amount to about $70,000,000 and i ‘oo ithe nage 2 
operation. the R.F.C. has on hand unliquidated collateral ness enterprises, large and small, maintaining 

worth about $15,000,000 so that on the $90,- employment for about 400,000 persons and ad- 
No debt actually due the 000,000 principal, the R.F.C.’s loss, it is offi- ding employment for 250,000 more people. 
SOUND BASIS R.F,C. itself has been can- cially stated now, “will be in the neighborhood Mining loans, self-liquidating loans, loans to 
FOR LENDING = cotied and the authoriza- of $5,000,000”. railroads for maintenance and equipment have 
OF BILLIONS tions for which the direc- Anybody who recalls the shaky condition in added immeasurably to millions of man-hours 
tors of the R.F.C. had a direct responsibility 1932 not only of Chicago banks but of the of work for both skilled and unskilled labor. 
amounted to $10,306,038,741. Of this sum a banks in the whole midwestern area when the VE The laconic observation 
great deal was never loaned or the parties R.F.C. came to the rescue will say that this RESERVES at the end of the R.F.C. 
subsequently got the money from other sources was a relatively small loss to incur to save from WILL COVER report, after enumerating 
and cancelled their requests so that $7,243,- collapse the whole banking structure in an im- ALL LOSSES its assets, is worth repeat- 
873,197 has been disbursed. portant agricultural and industrial area. Cer- ing here: 

This is a huge sum, and probably nowhere in tainly it has turned out to have been as good if “In addition to the foregoing, we have ac- 
the world has a single institution loaned as not better than thousands of other loans. It is cumulated operating reserves in excess of 
much. But what has been paid back? Already important to record these facts in fairness to $200,000,000 which in the opinion of the Board 
in the short space of seven years more than 74 the R.F.C., to President Hoover, Mr. Dawes, is sufficient to cover all probable losses”. 
per cent has come back to the Treasury—a re- Mr. Meyer, Mr. Jones and the others who de- We are in the habit of making quite a fuss 
markable showing for the borrowers. fied political criticism and did their duty. | over military and naval heroes and we extoll 

To be specific, the R.F.C. has recovered $5,- Even the bold venture of the R.F.C. into the | spectacular acts in which there is dramatic evi- 
372,565,029. | field of purchases of preferred stocks of banks | dence of statesmanship but do we often 

When the entire operation is put in balance | ata time when they needed capital rather than | examine the unspectacular record of a job well 
sheet form, it appears also that a reserve has | _ loans has proved successful in the main. Thus | done which, as in the case of the R.F.C., has 
been accurhulated of about $200,000,000 to | 51 per cent of all these preferred stock acquisi- | contributed so much to the preservation of the 
take care of future losses. Over a period of | tions already have been repaid to the govern- | economic life of our country and has kept our 
years, the American people may not lose acent | ment and retired. social order from disintegrating ? 
on the loans of the R.F.C. | The story of the self-liquidating loans is All hail to Jesse Jones and his associates who 

This does not mean that there have not been | __ of especial interest because a volume of recon- have labored night and day—so many sleep- 
and will not be losses in particular classifica- | struction work unparalleled in our entire his- less nights and so many tedious days—to make 
tions of loans. Indeed, the old War Finance tory was made possible through these ad- | the record now set forth in their seven years of 
Corporation lost rather heavily on agricultural  , vances. Bridges, water works and sewer sys- 4 splendid public service. 
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| aaa a long time now we have been given to 

understand that the Administration had 
something up its sleeve in the way of bigger 
and better old-age pensions . . . Something to 
offset the many pension panaceas so vocifer- 
ously ballyhooed by their proponents . . . True. 
we have an old-age pension program now, but 
payments aren’t scheduled to start until 1942, 
... No one seemed to know much about the new 
plan, so we asked our social security experts to 
take a good look up the Administration’s sleeve 
and see what they could find. 

They found out plenty, and consequently on 
page three this week we are privileged to be the 
first to explain in dollars-and-cents language 
just how the new program will affect the ma- 
jority of men, women and children of the coun- 
try. . . ..Our experts present schedules which 
enable persons in every income group to tell 
exactly how they will fare. And why they 
won't have to wait until 1942. 

This article, the result of exhaustive re- 
search, we believe will rank with the most 
important we have ever given United States 
News readers. 





OFFICE 


Statistics are all right in their place. No one 
objects to a good statistic or two now and then. 
But we grew a little tired (as did a lot of other 
people, we believe) of having it hammered at us 
day after day and week after week that Uncle 
Sam’s gold hoard is 40 per ecnt, 60 per cent 
etc., etc., of the world’s supply. We agree 
that we have three-fifths of the world’s 
gold, but what we were more interested in, is— 
what are we going to do with it now that we’ve 
got it and what if we eventually obtain the 
entire world’s supply? 

What lent weight to this natural curiosity 
was German Reichsbank President Funk's 
frank statement last week that he didn’t give a 
Reichsmark—or words to that effect—whether 
we got all the gold in the world or not. That 
the totalitarian states didn’t need gold in their 
economy. 

So, we asked our financial experts what hap- 
pens if we do get all the gold in the world. Will 
we just have to build a deeper hole in Ken- 
tucky? Will we wake up some day to find that 
nice shining hoard good only for filling teeth 
or paving streeis? 

Our Pictogram and article on page one tell the 
story—a story so amazing that it rivals the 
fable of King Midas and his magic touch. 

< * *« 

Nothing is of greater importance to the wel- 
fare of the American people and American 
business than the question of “balancing the 
national budget.” Why? The budget provides 
for 3,000,000 families on relief, it lines the 
farmers’ pocketbooks, provides industry with 
orders and supports the Army and Navy and 
nearly a million Government workers. 

So when Marriner Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board chairman, whose views on continued 
Government spending have been given from 
time to time in our columns, suggests to Con- 
gress that this is still a democracy and that it 
try to find out how the cash budget can be bal- 
anced by curtailed spending, we were curious. 

Our financial experts found out that it would 
merely be necessary to slice the tidy little sum 
of $3,600,000,000 in expenditures for the year to 
attain a cash balance. Can this be done? Their 
answer is found on page twelve. There also, for 
the first time, we are able to present a chart 
of the Government’s cash spending and cash 
outgo since 1934. Which will give you some 
idea. ... 

* ~ ok 

War fears, added to their already adequate 
domestic worries, make these trying days for 
American business men. But are they justified 
in their apparent inclination to prepare for the 
worst and “dig in” for a siege? We asked the 
Government’s most competent forecasters of 
business trends in Washington what they 
thought of the outlook and what sort of reac- 
tion could be expected in case the war fears 
were realized. The consensus of their opinions 
will be found on page twelve. 

One of the bitterest battles in the history of 
Congress is over. On President Roosevelt's 
desk, awaiting his return from the Southland, 
lies a document known as H.R. 4425. When he 
signs it he will have his long-awaited oppor- 
tunity to reshuffle the more than 100 Federal 
Government agencies . . . Agencies whose 
ramifications reach into every city, county and 
hamlet in the country. ... What can the Presi- 
dent do with his new-won power? What is he 
likely to do? 

All these and other questions we asked our 
staff writers to answer. They did so, and from 
authoritative sources, from the very experts 
who have looked into the problem for the 
President. The results of their very compre- 
hensive survey will be found on page nine. 

E. WortH HIGGINS, 
Managing Editor 
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